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Books for Girls of the Difficult Age' 


Agnes C. Cook, children’s librarian, Public library, Worcester, Mass. 


In the recommended books for chil- 
dren, there is almost an hiatus when it 
comes to the group for older girls. For 
the littlest ones, there are amusing and 
beautifully pictured books of rhyme and 
story which develop love for beauty of 
sound and color. For young children, 
there is a wealth of material—hero- 
myths, folk-lore and fairy tales—which 
strengthen with simple ideals of right 
and wrong and cultivate with whimsical 
imagination and lovely fairy atmosphere ; 
and there are charming stories of child 
life and interest for this age. For boys 
and girls of 9-11, there are the time- 
tested books called classics—Robin Hood, 
King Arthur, Robinson Crusoe, and Gul- 
liver—which have so much of their 
strength due to the fact that they were 
not written for children at all! The 
modern story is often not only obviously 
written for children but so mistakenly 
down to them. 

For the boys of 12-16, there is almost 
embarrassment of choice—it is a prob- 
lem of elimination rather than of search 
Do you want a gripping tale of the sea’ 
There is Hawes’ The mutineers, a stir- 
ring story of mutiny on the high seas in 
the ’60’s. Do you want a boy to feel the 
pull of the wilderness and the courage of 
vioneers? There are Altsheler’s early 
Kentucky stories, whose titles, The 
young trailers, The forest rangers, The 
eyes of the woods, have the lure of deep 
forests and stealthy Indian scouts. Do 
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you want a boy to thrill to the splendor 
of the romance and chivalry of mediaeval 
days? There are Howard Pyle’s Men of 
iron, or Marshall’s Cedric, the fores- 
ter. Do you want a boy to become more 
self-reliant? There are the hardy tales 
of the Labrador by Duncan and Wallace. 
Do you want a boy to love fair play, 
team work and clean sport? Some of 
the modern school stories have character- 
building lessons in them—for example, 
Gollomb’s That year at Lincoln High, a 
year which changed a selfish snob to a 
loyal, natural boy by appealing to his 
sense of team work and good sportsman- 
ship. Do you want a fascinating story 
of the struggle of primitive man’s begin- 
nings—to think, to exist, and to invent? 
There is Irving Crump’s Og, son of fire. 
If girls of 13-15 will read these, it wil) 
mean breadth and progress for them. 
For the girl of this age, is the labeled 
“girl’s book”—innocuous enough, but so 
often a weak, mawkish substitute for the 
nourishment and broadening her mind 
should have. It is the time of the blunt- 
ing serial habit when girls read endless 
accounts of some Betty or Peggy or Jane 
—her prep school, her college, her sum- 
mers, and her budding romance. (One 
wishes the old adage of the good dying 
young were true!) These books are so 
narrow in outlook, so stressful of social 
triumphs, have such sameness of interests 
and are so generally undistinctive that 
unrelieved reading of them will leave a 
young girl’s mind as blank and untouched 


as a wall over which shadows have 
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passed. The girl reading only girl’s se- 
rials is the embryo H. B. Wright and 
Ethel Dell public. 

Katharine Adam’s books have, to me, 
the substance, the quality, the vision, and 
the variety of time and place that is so 
good for provincial self-centered young 
girls. Wisp is a waif of Dublin, poor 
as poverty, who makes life a thing of 
joy thru possession of the traditional 
Irish love of fairies, the blessed ability 
to pretend. ‘“Mehitable” is a fine type of 
school story—Mehitable is a native of 
Vermont, and the green and granite of 
Vermont is as naturally pictured as the 
careful etiquette and mellow old-world 
culture of the French school to which she 
is sent. Miss Adams’ newest book, Red 
caps and lilies, has the very spirit of the 
royalists and the rebels of the French 
Revolution. 

The publication of Charskaya’s Little 
Princess Nina has been postponed until 
fall. It has the enthusiastic approval of 
Annie Carroll Moore of New York, who 
has brought to public notice a number of 
children’s books which have rare charm 
and distinction. 

Having read even these few listed 
books, a girl has touched the life of 
America, England, Ireland, France, Swe- 
den, Russia, and Norway. Is it not a 
good beginning toward understanding the 
new international spirit ? 

The tendency in filling out reading lists 
for the older girl's group (perhaps 17 
would be a safer limit—one hesitates at 
any suggestion to the mundane 18 year 
old flapper!) is to suspect the girls of 
still owning juvenile minds and interests. 
Says Clara W. Hunt, supervisor of chil- 
dren’s work in the Brooklyn public li- 
brary, “After years of acquaintance with 
all sorts, I assert that the parents who do 
not, consciously or unconsciously, hold 
back their children’s entenincteenl develop- 
ment are so uncommon as to be nctice- 
able.” 

Why should not young girls who must 
meet life, meet love and joy, sin and sor- 
row, in Eliot. Bronté. Dickens and 
Thackeray? Why should they not be- 
gin to have the keenness to appreciate the 
delicate sureness of Jane Austen, or the 


quaint, quiet fun of Cranford? And to 
satisfy sixteen’s castle building and hero 
worship, has not this romantic group— 
Monsieur Beaucaire or Four Feathers, 
with satin and powdered wigs, red roses, 
masks and swords—a place? For the 
girl who must have the West, there is 
Wister’s Virginian, or Quick’s Vande- 
mark’s folly, or the Letters of a woman 
homesteader by Stuart. These are let- 
ters of a woman pioneer—rugged, close 
to birth and death, with the courage and 
ingenuity of those who break clearings in 
the wilderness. These books of the real 
West make some of the thrillers seem as 
artificial as a painted drop curtain. For 
the other novels of American life, there 
is the always popular Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come or that epitome of Maine 
and New England, The country of the 
pointed firs, as homely, healthful, and 
fragrant as gingerbread and apple sauce. 

I have chosen a few modern stories. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s name is al- 
most a sterling mark to me and I think 
the Bent twig is a fine book, sane, whole- 
some and interesting—the story of a 
young girl whose fortunate early home- 
life kept her still able to bend back from 
temptation. Maria Chapdelaine is a se- 
rious story of a quiet beauty—a tale of 
the tragedy and decisions which came 
into the life of a young French Canadian 
girl, daughter of a pioneer. Miss Ferber's 
So big I liked. It is the West of today. 
Salina is a mother whose vision makes 
her rich, and makes life unable to beat 
her, though she meets with hard trouble. 
Dirk is her son, whose materialism leaves 
him empty, though possessing the plenty 
of worldly success. There has been dis- 
agreement about Alice Adams. It is not 
possible to make a list which does not, by 
inclusion or exclusion, make difference of 
opinion. But it seems to me girls must 
read of here and of now. Alice is un- 
mistakably modern—gay, with a craving 
for popularity, for nice things, and she 
uses clever but rather pathetic bluff to 
get them. In the end, however, she 


shoulders her responsibility and one feels 
she will go thru with it—that she is to be 
independent — an 


capable, generous, 
American girl, 
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When one remembers the things girls 
may see in the movies, the serials they 
may read in even the domestic type of 
magazine, it seems futile to make book- 
lists. But for those who do want advice, 
for parents who try to guide, I think these 
books will help give background to life, 
as a fine tapestry gives background to a 
room—with mellow color, with mastery 
of design, with well-knit strength. The 
possession of this treasure is cherished 
because one can find new joy in it, in 
changing lights, and at different times— 
because it enriches, by its beauty, any sur- 
rounding. 

List of books for girls, 13-15 years’ 
Fiction 
Adams—Mehitable (school life in France) 
Adams— Midsummer (summer in Sweden) 
Adams—Red caps and lilies (French Revo- 
lution) 
Adams—Wisp (Ireland) 
Brown—Two college girls (American col- 
lege story) 
Brown—Hallowell partnership (N. E. girl 
who goes west’ with her brother) 
Charskaya—Little Princess Nina (Russian) 
Meigs—Pool of stars (well written mystery) 
Meigs—Master Simon’s garden (colonial 

Massachusetts) 

Pocock—Secret of Hallowdene Farm (Eng- 
lish life) 

Price—Silver shoal light (adventure story of 
merit) 





‘These lists were distributed at the meeting. 


Price—Fortune of the Indies (adventure 
story of merit) 

Silver—Barry, the undaunted (American 
school story) 

Zwilgmeyer—Four cousins (Norway) 

Non-fiction 

Roosevelt—Letters to his children 

Snow—A hundred things a girl can make 

Teasdale—Rainbow gold 
List of books for older girls, 16-18 years 

Fiction 

Austen—Pride and prejudice 

Barrie—Little minister 

Bronté—Jane Eyre 

Dickens—David Copperfield 

Dumas—Black tulip 

Eliot—Mill on the floss 

Farnol—Broad highway 

Ferber—So big 

Fisher—Bent twig 

Fox—Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 

Gaskell—Cranford 

Hemon— Maria Chapdelaine 

Jewett—Country of the pointed firs 

Mason—l our feathers 

Quick—Vandemark’s folly 

Scott—Kenilworth 

Stuart—Letters of a woman homesteader 

Tarkington— Monsieur Beaucaire 

Tarkington—Alice Adams 

Wister—The Virginian. 

Non-fiction 

Atlantic—Junior book of plays (compiled 
by Thomas, published by Atlantic Mo. 
Press) 

Barrie—Margaret Ogilvie 

Fisher—Home fires in France 

Krausinska—Journal 

Untermeyer—This singing world 





Children’s Books—Old and New' 
Ethel S. McCubrey, librarian, Moorhead, Minn. 


“Children would choose for themselves 
books they ought to read if they were 
given a sufficiently wide run,” says Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 

Does that account for the constant de- 
mand in our juvenile libraries for the old 
stand-bys, which are read and re-read 
year after year, by each new generation 
of children, or are their reading tenden- 
cies inheritances of the past? 

Why is it that Mother Goose stories, 
Aesop’s fables, Johnny Crow’s garden, 
Lansing’s rhymes and stories, Jack and 
Jill, Little women and other Louise Alcott 





*Read before Minnesota library association, 
Duluth, October, 1922. 


books, Andersen’s, Grimm’s and Scud- 
der’s fairy tables, Arabian nights, Joan 
of Arc, Hans Brinker, Story of Abraham 
Lincoln by Brooks, Alice’s adventures in 
Wonderland, Little Cousin Series, Robin- 
son Crusoe, the Pepper books and count- 
less others which have stood the test of 
time and which every well selected li- 
brary keeps within reach and replaces 
as soon as worn out, never seem to bore 
or grow wearisome to the child? 

Some one else contends that “a child’s 
taste, left to itself, is no more a safe 
guide in his choice of reading than in his 
choice of food.” If this be so, then sure- 
ly it is the librarian and the teacher who 
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direct the child in the right channels, for 
approximately three-fourths of the 
parents have no definite idea as to the 
kinds of books their children ought to 
read. The children’s library of today, 
with its splendid collections and trained 
libratians, was unknown to most of the 
parents when their reading habits were 
formed. 

The reading hours which are being 
conducted in the schools have given many 
a child a chance to overcome the influ- 
ence of the harmful literature that, so 
often, a parent or fond relatives, relying 
on some untrustworthy book review or 
bookseller’s “famous books for juve- 
niles,” has given him for a birthday or 
Christmas gift. 

As a rule, our juvenile patrons do not 
seem to get into a rut in their reading, as 
do many of our adult patrons. 

A thing a child has once enjoyed, he 
delights in reading again. The important 
question which needs to be considered 
most in our juvenile department is what 
to give the boy or girl from the seventh 
grade on thru high-school years. 

Rapidly changing conditions and the 
trend of time necessitate a supply of 
new reading ma‘ier, which we must pro- 
vide for those who have outgrown child- 
ish books and demand a diversified diet 
of many subjects if we are to lay for 
them the foundation for a broader edu- 
cation, an education which should develop 
later into an appreciation of good litera- 
ture. 

The proper selection of juvenile books 
is more of a problem than most persons 
suspect because of the individual differ- 
ences among children. With this thought 
in mind, I am giving briefly, not attempt- 
ing reviews of them, books old and new 
which have been popular in our own 
children’s library. 

Our wee patrons, beginners, and those 
whose selection for the first few years 
is dependent upon the librarian’s good 
nature for their enjoyment of books, are 
very happy to get Herford’s Aesop’s fa- 
bles, which is attractively illustrated in 
black and white and easily handled, or 
the Aesop for children, with pictures by 
Milo Winter; Once upon a time, a book 


of old time fairy tales, edited by Kath- 
erine Bates and pictured by Margaret 
Evans Price; the Peter Patter book, 
modern rhymes for children, written by 
Leroy Jackson, with Blanche Fisher 
Wright's fascinating pictures (For what 
is a book without pictures? said Alice— 
and most of our readers feel the same 
way about their books); Walter de la 
Mare’s charming book of fairy poems, 
Down adown Derry, illustrated by Doro- 
thy Lathrop; Real Mother Goose, with 
Jessie Wilcox Smith’s _ illustrations; 
Blacky the crow, the many adventures of 
this well known bird, by Thornton Bur- 
gess; Alice Lotherington’s Tales told in a 
menagerie; Waddington Seer’s Book of 
nature stories; the new Swiss twin book 
by Perkins, which gives the story of Swiss 
life and customs; Bingham’s More 
Mother Goose stories; More Jataka 
tales; Alice’s adventures in Wonder- 
land, Little Lord Fauntleroy, and Hilare 
Belloc’s Cautionary tales, a book of non- 
sense verses with illustrations which seem 
to have a humor all their own—these have 
all been a constant source of delight to 
our little readers. 

The older girls enjoy Canfield’s Un- 
derstood Betsy; the new edition of Lit- 
tle women, with illustrations by Jessie 
Wilcox Smith; Little Colonel Series; 
Blue Bonnet books; Curtis’ Little maid 
of old Maine, and the companion vol- 
umes ; Dowd’s When Polly was eighteen. 
Among the new books for those who 
have read the old ones, Aprilly by Ab- 
bott; Midsummer by Adams; Round 
Robin by Brown; Girls of Highland Hall 
by Rankin; Edna Turpin’s The old mine’s 
secret, and Diantha’s guest by Knipe, are 
welcomed as good and entertaining books. 

Among some of the best books for 
boys who demand books of adventure and 
books of invention are: Schultz’s 
Seizers of eagles, an Indian story with 
actual experiences (the author being an 
Indian by adoption and well able to put 
into vivid pictures the scenes portrayed) ; 
Henderson’s Boone of the wilderness; 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, illustrated by 
Winter ; Mathews’ Boy Scout year book ; 
Book of cowboys and Hunting the hid- 
den treasure in the Andes by Rolt-Wheel- 
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er; Hendry’s Connie Morgan in the fur 
country; Tarbell’s Boy Scouts’ life of 
Abraham Lincoln; Meadowcraft’s Boy’s 
life of Edison, Altsheler’s Guns of Eu- 
rope (this being the adventures of a 
young American who served the first 
years of the war with the Allies) ; a new 
edition of Jules Verne’s Twenty thousand 
leagues under the sea (the illustrations 
are taken from the motion picture play) ; 
Paine’s College years, a group of clean, 
wholesome stories of college life; Muir’s 
Story of my boyhood and youth; Harp- 
er’s book for young naturalists ; Harper’s 
indoor book for boys; Collins’ Book of 
stars and his How to fly; Fowler’s Prac- 
tical radio and Home radio by Verrill are 
much in demand by the boy who is inter- 
ested in this new means of communica- 
tion. 

There are ever so many more books of 
travel, history, science, biography and 
fiction, old and new, which are suitable 
for every children’s library which have 
been omitted and will undoubtedly be 
mentioned by others. 

The child’s mind is like an empty res- 
ervoir, ready to be filled with all the 
knowledge it can get. As librarians we 
must see to it that we do not dissipate 
their intellectual force by supplying too 
much material but, on the contrary, en- 


courage them to become acquainted with 
and choose the traditional and standard 
literature, as well as the modern day writ: 
ings, in order that they may discriminate 
in their choice of books in later life. 

The following little poem, left in a 
book by one of our juvenile patrons not 
long ago, sums up, perhaps, what books 
and the library mean to most children’ 


Suppose 


Suppose you had a magic power, 

As wizards had once on a time, 

To call the fairies for an hour, 

Or Jack who could a bean-stalk climb; 
Suppose there were a way you could 

Bring Crusoe back, Aladdin, too, 

King Arthur, and bold Robin Hood— 
You’d use your power; now wouldn’t you? 


Suppose from Spain you could set out 

On voyage of discovery, 

Or in the Mayflower toss about, 

Or be at Yorktown victory, 

Or watch Abe Lincoln free the blacks, 

Or Custer fighting with the Sioux, 

Or Dewey while his fleet attacks, 

You'd do those things, now wouldn’t you? 


Well, now there is an easy way 

To call the fairies to yourself. 

To be with heroes day by day, 

Just take a book down off the shelf; 

Or yet a better way is known, 

A bookcase—just a shelf or two— 

And books that are your very own; 

You will have those; now will not you? 








Better Books for Children and Young People' 


Emily P. Street, advertising manager, Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York City 


Probably the easiest way to tell you 
how publishers go about securing Bet- 
ter Books for Children and Young Peo- 
ple is to ask you to follow, with me, the 
course of a manuscript from the min- 
ute it reaches our door until it’s in book 
form and making its own way in the 
world. 

The first thing to remember is that the 
best manuscripts are not always those 
which the publisher seeks from an au- 
thor of established reputation. Many a 
successful book has come in thru the reg- 





*Read before Children’s section, A. L. A,, 
Hot Springs, 1923. 


ular channels—by mail or messenger, or 
brought by the author himself. For in- 
stance, Hugh Lofting’s Story of Doc- 
tor Doolittle. Mr Lofting just happened 
in one day, left his manuscript, and was 
gone. Our reader read it in due course 
and immediately saw its possibilities. 
And now Hugh Walpole acclaims the 
kindly little doctor’s story as “the first 
real classic since ‘Alice’.” 

So one of the publisher’s important 
jobs is the reading of the many and va- 
rious manuscripts that come in to him. 
Consider for a moment, you who are 
perhaps the least bit scornful now and 
again of the things we publishers put 
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out, consider what we save you from! 
No one not actually a publisher’s reader 
can possibly realize what a mass of 
hopeless material descends on a publish- 
er every working day. Let’s take just 
one source—the bedtime story writer, 
usually a woman. Why, why, does every 
woman in the first throes of authorship 
write bedtime stories? They often take 
the form of dream trips to the moon, 
journeys to fairyland and visits to Moth- 
er Goose. Probably she thinks this dif- 
ficult form looks easy or perhaps she has 
told the stories to her own children with 
success, and rushes to a publisher. At 
any rate, any publisher with any reputa- 
tion for publishing books for children is 
overwhelmed with such tales. This is 
the typical letter accompanying the man- 
uscript: (Incidentally, the letter reaches 
us about the middle of November!) 

Dear Sirs: I am submitting to you for 
publication some stories which I made up 
to tell my little boy at bedtime. He likes 
them so much that he simply will not go 
to sleep unless I tell one or more of them 
to him. My husband and friends have ad- 
vised me to publish them. I think that illus- 
trated profusely in color, they will make a 
very popular book for sale this Christmas. 
Will you let me know very soon if you can 
publish this or let me know who will? 

And then, just as the publisher’s read- 
er thinks wearily that she can’t stand one 
more mother’s bedtime story, along 
comes a book like Helen Fuller Orton’s 
Prince and Rover of Cloverfield Farm 
—those sincere little tales of life on a 
farm—and the manuscript reader gets a 
new lease on life and knows she can go 
on reading with the chance before her of 
a real find. 

But let us suppose that the chaff has 
been separated from the wheat and we 
at last have accepted a manuscript for 
publication. (Perhaps we accept one 
manuscript out of 500.) This means 
that the reader and others wko made the 
favorable decision have considered many 
things: the standards we maintain for 
our list; the number and kind of other 
titles for the same season; the appeal the 
finished book will have for the public; 
and other details. 

With the manuscript accepted, the very 
important fact now comes to light that 
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very few manuscripts can go to the print- 
er in the form in which they are received. 
Here’s where the publisher’s editor comes 
in. Many and many a manuscript is ac- 
cepted not because it is a finished work 
but because the editor sees it can be 
worked over and made acceptable. 

So, usually, the editor goes over it 
carefully and makes an outline of sug- 
gested changes. After a conference with 
the heads of the firm, and often with the 
manufacturing, sales and advertising de- 
partments, a conference is arranged with 
the author. Authors are usually sensible 
enough to welcome the help of a pub- 
lisher’s editor and are eager to put in the 
necessary weeks (sometimes months) of 
re-writing and polishing. 

With the manuscript ready, comes the 
decision as to the make-up of the book. 
With books for young people, this must 
be a particularly careful decision and one 
that differs with practically every book. 

One of our first thoughts is to make 
our books as satisfactory to libraries as 
possible. We have recently been much 
helped by the practical comments and 
criticisms received from __ librarians 
through the National association of book 
publishers. We are deeply grateful for 
this criticism and always welcome eager- 
ly constructive comments such as these. 

During the war and subsequently, for 
a time, we were compelled to accept 
paper that was not up to our standards, 
and the binders who served us as well 
as numerous other New York publishers 
were compelled to put up with material 
more or less unsatisfactory. Conditions 
are now improved although the cost of 
manufacture is still abnormally high. 

The cost of manufacturing a child’s 
book, with its expensive color work, etc., 
is of course much higher than the cost 
of the book for adults whose price may 
be the same. And in order to display 
properly the illustrations and to get good 
margins, a book for children must be of 
larger size than the so-called duodecimo, 
with a disproportionate increase in cost. 
Of course the number of copies printed 
of the child’s book is small in compari- 
son with books of popular fiction. Sup- 
pose we say we can count on an initial 














sale of 1500 copies for the average book 
for young people, perhaps 1000 for the 
second year. When the sales of any 
book fall below, say 500 down to 250 
(depending on the character of the book 
and the necessary size of the new print- 
ing), the question of whether to continue 
it or not becomes a serious one. 

After the book itself is manufactured 
as carefully as possible, comes the ques- 
tion of the jacket. We try to use color 
whenever possible. In our jacket notes 
we get away as much as we can from the 
“blurb” and try to describe the book's 
contents accurately and simply. 

Let us assume now that the book has 
been sold to the bookshops and the libra- 
ry has it on its shelves. The next job 
is to help the bookseller sell it to his cus- 
tomer and the librarian to get it read by 
his card-holders. We give personal and 
continual thought to every title on our 
list. First, our policy is to publish fewer 
and better books. This policy insures 
every publication definite, personal atten- 
tion. And I consider this personal work 
on each book the essence of good book 
advertising. To my mind, it isn’t the 
advertising that is seen that is always 
most important. Children’s catalogs, 
newspaper advertising, advertising in 
general magazines and in special me- 
diums—all are necessary, but it’s the spe- 
cial, individual consideration given each 
separate book that counts most. And 
knowing you have a book worth pushing 
—a Story of Doctor Doolittle or a Days 
of the Colonists, for instance—it’s a gen- 
uine excitement, a real adventure, to sit 
down and plan the various things you can 
do with it; all the special people you 
know who will revel in it and whose en- 
thusiasm will mean sales; the particular 
magazines and newspapers that can do 
most for it; the right kind of folder or 
poster or what not that is specially suited 
to that book. Oh, the job of advertis- 
ing, as applied to books, is so very dif- 
ferent a thing from the same job applied 
to baked beans or automobiles! 

And under advertising comes another 
selling job—one you might think had 
been done with the sale of the book to 
the bookseller. Selling your book to the 
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book clerk—a very special sort of adver- 
tising and, as anyone who's ever bought 
a book knows, an important one. For 
a book clerk can often make a book— 
or break it. No one outside the trade— 
and too few inside it—attaches enough 
importance to the knowledge—or lack of 
knowledge—of the clerk who sells the 
book. 

So one of our most interesting jobs is 
to get the bookstore clerk to share our 
belief in and enthusiasm for our books. 
We are hot on his trail, the burden of 
our cry often being—Better Books for 
Young People. 

Let’s consider for a final moment the 
book reviewer. How short a time ago 
it was that reviewers almost invariably 
gathered together all a season’s books for 
children and in one brief article gave 
them a group review! Thank heaven, 
times are changing and the outstanding 
reviewers are recognizing the immense 
increase in interest in children’s reading 
and are giving feature reviews to impor- 
tant books. Look at the columns of space 
devoted to such books as the Doolittle 
books and Rootabaga stories. 

But so much is still to be done. Can't 
the librarian, each in his own town, make 
it his particular job to see to it that the 
literary editor gives adequate attention 
to the important children’s books of each 
season? When you have read a_ book 
and are enthusiastic about it, go to your 
literary editor, tell him of your find, and 
he will be just as eager as you are to 
make it public. We are constantly dis- 
covering this ourselves. Take The story 
of Doctor Doolittle. When we published 
this in 1920, we knew we had a find, 
so one of our officers wrote to the im- 
portant critics telling them so. 

The result was gratifying, and many 
of the editors thanked us for giving them 
the chance to feature the little doctor's 
story. Books are news, you know, and 
the literary editor is just as keen as any 
other editor for tips, especially from peo- 
ple as well able to give them as librarians. 
I can think of no better way for the 
librarian to codperate with the publisher 
in getting over the idea of Better Books 
for Children and Young People. 
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Junior Guideposts' 


Bertha M. Hamilton, editor, Junior Home Magazine, Chicago 


You have doubtless discovered for 
yourselves that there is as much differ- 
ence in editors as in writers. One story 
that is rejected by this editor may be 
hailed as ‘a find” by another; so that 
what I am to say is in no wise to be con- 
sidered final, except as it applies in a 
very definite way to Junior Home Maga- 
sine. 

Our publication has for its aims the 
entertainment and education of children, 
and the guidance of parents in problems 
of child training. To my mind, one of 
the first requisites for the successful 
writing of juvenile stories or articles is 
a first-hand knowledge of children. All 
the reading about children that one may 
do cannot be substituted for actual con- 
tact with them. Reading and study are 
essential ; but one needs the corrective in- 
fluence of day-by-day contacts to inter- 
pret one’s reading in a sane and sensible 
way. If, then, you are going to write 
for children, won’t you cultivate every 
opportunity to meet and mix with chil- 
dren? Not in the stand-offish way of 
the average adult; nor yet with the pat- 
ronizing manner that so many older peo- 
ple assume with the young; but rather 
in the spirit of comradeship that will 
make you the children’s playfellow and 
friend. This is, I should say, a basic 
principle. 

If you are hoping to contribute arti- 
cles to the parents’ department, there is 
no better qualification than to be a moth- 
er possessed of an open mind. Being a 
mother will assure you problems that are 
common to all parents, and the open 
mind will keep you alert and growing. 
When a mother comes to believe that she 
has mastered all there is to know about 
child training, it is safe to guess that she 
is neither successful in her own home nor 
can she hope to be a guide to others. 
The most inspirational writers on child- 
training problems today are those who 





’ ‘From an address before a writers’ club 
in Chicago. 





are so interested in discovering new 
truths that they can still learn from the 
most humble sources. 

A hint that may prove of value is the 
importance of noticing the length of sto- 
ries and articles that are used in maga- 
zines for children. It is a waste of time 
and money to submit manuscript that 
is 2000 words long when a brief survey 
of several issues will show you that sto- 
ries ranging in length from 800 to 1000 
words are the rule. Run-over is seldom 
attractive and a page must be freely illus- 
trated, so that the question of space is 
much more important than the average 
writer imagines. Right here I might sug- 
gest that a thorough acquaintance with 
any magazine to which you are submit- 
ting material is essential if you are at 
all anxious to avoid a return slip. There 
is probably no field in which competition 
is stronger; and yet you would be sur- 
prised were you to know how many 
writers send their stories out promis- 
cuously. It is as if an archer were to 
fly his arrow without taking aim and 
then should wonder why he missed the 
mark, while a person with less skill than 
his, perhaps, hits the bull’s eye at the 
first trial. I have received long and thrill- 
ing love stories, scientific articles with 
jaw-breaking vocabularies, and even love 
lyrics—all addressed in apparent good 
faith to Junior Home Magazine. The 
return slip is not always an indication of 
failure—it may mean nothing more than 
misdirected effort. 

There are stories both for entertain- 
ment and instruction; not that there is a 
hard and fast line between the two, but 
rather that one type emphasizes the in- 
struction side more consciously than does 
the other. Stories for instruction are va- 
ried—there are history, nature, health, 
thrift, and Bible stories. All history and 
nature tales must be absolutely authentic 
in the information they impart. They 
may be as entertaining as the genius of 
an author can make them; the nature 
tales may be about personified animals or 
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things, but the facts or truths presented 
must be just that—facts or truths. It 
has been a real pleasure to me to discov- 
er that the more renowned a writer is, 
the more particular he is to be absolute- 
ly sure of his statements in the simplest 
nature story. An interesting incident oc- 
curred recently that will illustrate my 
point. Thornton Burgess, who has been 
writing wood-folk stories for us, is prob- 
ably more thoroughly acquainted with 
animal life than any other writer of juve- 
nile stories to-day, and yet, with all of 
his knowledge, he still retains the learn- 
er’s attitude. In one of his stories he 
told about the otter sliding down an em- 
bankment. The artist pictured the ani- 
mals in action. The following month 
one of our advertisers had occasion to 
use an otter in one of his advertisements, 
and the artist who did the work for this 
company pictured the otter as_ sliding 
down a bank with the feet extending for- 
ward instead of backward. Mr Burgess 
took exception to this drawing and a 
lively but friendly controversy ensued. 
It developed that the advertiser had sub- 
mitted the drawing to a naturalist and 
it bore his O. K. Some time elapsed, in 
which Mr Burgess followed up the ques- 
tion with diligence, and he finally located 
a farmer who had some pet otters, and 
he had seen them slide many times. The 
farmer assured Mr Burgess that otters 
always slide with the feet extending back- 
ward. This incident will show you the 
infinite pains that a naturalist takes to 
make sure of his facts. 

Stories for entertainment and health 
and thrift tales may be fanciful, possible, 
or true. Little can be said to help au- 
thors in the writing of these stories. 
Here is where one’s own originality 
counts. Cleverness of style, freshness of 
plot, a new way of presenting old themes, 
a striking vocabulary, rhythmical sen- 
tences, colorful paragraphs—oh, there 
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are so many things entering in to make 
one story stand out above a score of 
others. 

If it is a fairy tale that you are writ- 
ing, steer clear of the time-worn plot. So 
many stories tell about a little child who 
goes to sleep, and immediately a funny 
little man appears and whisks him off to 
the moon or to fairyland. Or if it is not 
that, then it is, in all probability, an im- 
itation of Alice in Wonderland. There 
are themes and plots too clever to bear 
repetition. 

The magic words, “Once upon a time,” 
belong to all generations and so does the 
quaint and old-fashioned wording of 
old-time tales. Such wording is more 
poetic, and it creates an atmosphere that 
belongs to this type of story. I wish 
there were more writers today who were 
so steeped in folk lore that they could 
adopt some of their vital characteristics 
to add charm to their own stories. There 
are a few modern writers who are so 
anxious to be original that they become 
so at the expense of good sense and good 
English. Very recently I reviewed a 
book that illustrates this point. I some- 
times wonder how such a story ever suc- 
ceeds in finding a publisher, but as this 
was one in a series, it may have been 
pulled thru by the earlier and_ better 
books of the series. I will not name the 
title—but the heroine is described as 
possessing a flower-basket brain, and 
later we discover that she has a flower 
heart, so that it is possible that this un- 
usual combination is responsible for the 
very unreal happenings in the story. 
In direct contrast to this is such a book 
as Jungle beasts and men by the Hindu, 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji. To write as this 
man does is a gift, indeed. He knows the 
jungle as do few writers of the day and 
besides this he is a capital story-teller. 
Rhythm, color, strength, beauty—he is 
master of them all. 





“Tn the future it is apparent,” said Mr 
Milam, “that in the larger libraries the 
chief adult education work may be car- 
ried on by a staff of specialists, in the 


smaller libraries by one or two general 
assistants; or there may be established 
some central national agency to which 
individual libraries might turn for help.” 
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A Plan for Directing Children’s Reading' 


What seems to be proving a successful 
method of interesting children in books 
as an every-day accompaniment of their 
lives is followed in the Rosenberg libra- 
ry, Galveston, Texas. Its high points, 
as recently reported by Miss Sickels, the 
children’s librarian, are given below: 

The reading of the children in their 
first efforts is directed by means of at- 
tractive bookmarks and honor rolls con- 
taining the names of children complet- 
ing each of a series of 10 lists of books. 
There is also a series of 10 different 
bookmarks, each containing a list of 
books printed on folded cardboards of 
different colors. As each book named 
in the bookmark is read, the children re- 
port to Miss Sickels, who punches a lit- 
tle “rabbit” in the card opposite the book 
read. When the child begins work on a 
bookmark, his name is place on an honor 
roll on the bulletin board, a separate roll 
for each bookmark list. As each book- 
mark list is completed, a gold “rabbit” 
is pasted opposite the name on the roll 
and when the 10 are completed the names 
are placed on the “grand honor roll.” 

Something of an idea of the books to 
be read may be gathered from reading 
the titles on the bookmarks, as follows: 
Peep-in-the-World’s library of picture 
books; Mother Goose’s library of books 
for young readers; Peter Pan’s library 
of fairy tales; Sinbad the Sailors’ li- 
brary of travel books; Golden Deeds 
library of historical tales; Sharp Eyes 
library of nature stories; Little Wom- 
en’s library of stories for girls; Little 
Men’s library of stories for boys; Pied 
Piper’s library of song and verse, and 
Wonder Workers’ library of biography. 

‘The plan has been adopted as a guide 
to the children in selecting books to read 
and, as the child progresses from one 
booklist to another, the reading becomes 
a step more difficult and is aimed to meet 
the advancement of the child in his prog- 
ress in absorption and thought. 

The picture-book has a distinct place 





*Taken from report in Galveston News, May 
5, 1924. 


iin education. It fills the chila’s mind 
with pictured facts outside the child's 
daily experience; it fosters an apprecia- 
tion cf fine color, harmony and iine. It 
also helps to develop the child’s humor 
and fancy. 

Many parents are careiul enough to 
keep the picture-book which is crude in 
color or coarse in treatment away from 
their children, but are not thoughtful or 
far-sighted enough to provide the chil- 
dren with the really worth-while picture- 
books. Perhaps the commonest fault of 
the picture-books in good homes is in- 
sipidity. 

During the baby’s first three or four 
years he should have Randolph Calde- 
cott’s spirited pictures illustrating the 
old nursery rhymes. For humor, action 
and story-telling qualities, perhaps no 
other artist has surpassed The diverting 
history -of John Gilpin. Walter Crane 
has illustrated Sleeping Beauty, Red 
Riding Hood, Cinderella and Jack and 
the Bean Stalk in a delightful sequence 
of pictures which develop the story 
without the aid of the text. The pic- 
tures are an education in design and 
color and fortunately may be had in 
inexpensive editions. The pictures cut 
and mounted would make a fascinating 
and artistic frieze for a nursery. 

Kate Greenaway’s quaint Mother 
Goose and Under the window should be 
a part of every child’s education. Other 
books which should follow are Leslie 
Brooke's Johnny Crow’s garden, The 
three bears, The three little pigs, E. Boyd 
Smith's picture books, The farm book, 
The seashore book, and The chicken 
world; Parkinson’s Dutchie doings and 
Beatrix Potter’s The tale of Peter Rab- 
bit and Benjamin Bunny, little books 
which the children literally love to pieces. 
Two of the most perfect picture books 
are Four and twenty toilers by Lucas and 
Bedford, and Joan of Arc by Boutet De 
Monvel. This last is a wonderful book, 
picturing in splendid line and color the 
life and times of Joan of Arc. By por- 
ing over these pictures of France in the 
fifteenth century a child of five would 
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unconsciously be gaining a background 
for an appreciation of medizval history 
such as few older children acquire. 

By means of these picture-books many 
eager questions are answered and more 
questions are raised about little children 


in other lands, about the country, the sea, 
ships, trains, etc. The best kind of feel- 
ing toward animal friends is established 
and all is shown in pictures so artistic and 
simple that the seeds for an appreciation 
of true art have been sown. 





A State Library Association’s Opportunities’ 
Orlando C. Davis, librarian, East Chicago, Ind. 


There are many things which we can 
accomplish together which we cannot do 
alone. It is, therefore, very important 
for us to obtain the accumulative expe- 
riences and the combined judgments of 
the group, as they are always more val- 
uable than those of the individual in spite 
of our love for our own pet schemes. 

After obtaining this accumulation of 
knowledge, we should next estimate what 
will be our harbor if we keep sailing in 
the same direction. We should also dis- 
cuss the conditions in which we find our- 
selves and see if we should change our 
course. Sometimes the putting together 
of two proven facts will furnish us with 
a dynamic mechanism many times as 
powerful as the strength of the compo- 
nent parts. We need two bits of copper 
wire to supply power. 

The development of the state associa- 
tion is the natural and the democratic 
method of tapping the library power of 
the state—the binding together of our 
individual wires to produce a current of 
high power. There are always at least 
a few live wires in each state’s bundle. 

Among the most important of our state 
association problems are those which deal 
especially with the members, both indi- 
viduals and libraries. The state meeting 
is the association’s greatest opportunity 
to help its members, and I believe I shall 
not be disputed if I say that the one thing 
which we receive from the state meeting, 
which we cannot receive as well or bet- 
ter from print, is enthusiasm. We all 
need the enthusiasm which comes from 
personal contact with others in the same 
line of work. 





‘Read at meeting of Indiana library asso- 
ciation, West Baden, October 12, 1924. 


The state association should also ac- 
tively encourage more of the right kind 
of people to take library training. In ad- 
dition, too, to advertising among those 
now outside the profession, we should do 
all we can to encourage mental and pro- 
fessional progress among those now 
working in libraries. Summer schools 
are splendid, but plans for scholarly in- 
struction of our library folk at state 
meetings should receive serious consid- 
eration from those responsible for state 
programs. For example, important new 
developments in literature, education, or 
on other important topics should be 
brought before us by those who can make 
real the meaning of those many phrases 
which become common in our newspa- 
pers and magazines before they are ade- 
quately explained in books. 

Means might be devised which would 
bring before us vividly at association 
meetings the fact that what we do today 
has an effect not only upon the library 
people of this state but of other states as 
well. Mrs Jones notes that I am reading 
a book at the charging desk today and 
naturally presumes that I do the same 
much of the time that she is not there. 
She concludes, therefore, that library 
work is “nice, pleasant work for anyone 
who likes to read books.” Mrs Jones 
talks—at least some Joneses do—and it 
is soon decided that it isn’t worth while 
to pay much money for that kind of a 
job. And the worst of it is that not 
only do I lose caste, together with that 
unimportant item called salary, but the 
story would be told to Mrs Jones’ sister 
in the next town that the library would 
be a lovely place for the daughter to earn 
a little “pin money.” You and I are then 
expected to live on a basis which will 
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provide only “pin money” to someone 
else. The value which your town places 
on you has a very definite effect on the 
salary of your next-door neighbor. Ask 
your friends on the Library commission 
if this is not so. A library association 
must, then, pay much attention to its 
personnel problems. 

Opportunities for advantageous library 
legislation should be watched. There 
should be close codperation with the in- 
fluential trustees of ability if we are to 
have well administered libraries. 

Members should be made familiar with 
the most important facts regarding the 
city or town where the state meeting 
takes place. In time, our members would 
thus become good guides and intelligent 
boosters of all parts of the state, as these 
meetings are held in different places. 

At our meetings, we can have speakers 
on such topics as library statistics. Can 
we make graphs to help our public un- 
derstand what they are paying for? 
What kind of a library report do we 
write? Is it interesting? Do we write 
a report at all? 

The association must keep in close 
touch with the library commission. The 
library commission is the right hand of 
the state association. 

The state association should also act 
as an active chapter of the A. L. A. 
Anything we do for the A. L. A. will 
help librarians everywhere, those in Eu- 
rope and Asia and even in our own state. 

We should also coéperate with the va- 
rious organizations in the state, official 
and unofficial, which work for state-wide 
causes. For example, an exhibit by the 
State historical commission, at our state 
meeting, of the best methods of caring 
for local historical material would be a 
real help to the cause of state history. 

I believe it is right that we should 
pay considerable attention to coéperation 
with honest publishers and with those 
other folks who furnish us with the 
tools of our work. They can be of great 
help, without which we lose power. Is 
our association alive or are we trusting 
to luck that the A. L. A. committee on 
a given subject will happen on the in- 
formation which we have at hand? 
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We lastly reach the consideration of 
those items of association effort which 
will have early and important effect upon 
the communities served by our libraries 
rather than upon the libraries or the li- 
brarians. 

Our present library development is 
based on the growth of democracy. It is 
education which places within the power 
of each man the knowledge necessary to 
each citizen in a modern democracy. The 
public library is a part of the American 
educational system. So, after we have 
found out, by conference together, that a 
given plan is based on some real truth, 
let us not hide it under a bushel, but let 
us spread it abroad to the other libraries 
of the state. 

How may a library become more a cen- 
ter for ideas than it is now? This topic 
would require many hours to study and 
discuss. How many are studying in cor- 
respondence courses in our towns? 
Should not the state association stage an 
adult education day, with exhibits, speak- 
ers, etc.? The commission is doing much 
to help the development of school libra- 
ries. What can the town librarian do 
to help? Would not an exhibit prepared 
to push the school library idea, -or any 
other helpful idea, be of value at state 
meetings or as an exhibit in the local 
library? 

Book exhibits of recent valuable 
books would be of great value in any 
state, but particularly in those places at 
a distance from book centers. 

The value of the art of story-telling 
has been proven before state gatherings 
many times. 

Comparative poster shows are valuable 
for either district or state meetings. The 
value of the reading circle idea can be 
better proven by examples at a state 
meeting than thru print. 

A live discussion of books and maga- 
zines is always worth-while, but the long, 
cold, calculated book report had best be 
relegated to the printed page. The only 
possible value of a talk like the speaker's 
is the stirring of immediate discussion; 
otherwise, to the printed page with it. 
Are we not supposed to be exponents of 
the use of the printed page as a substi- 




















tute for the tales of the omnipresent but 
not omniscient talker? 

I believe that a round-table discussion 
on technical books would be worth-while 
at state meetings because most of us have 
neither the technical background nor the 
mechanical interest to properly develop 
technical collections; and printed lists of 
technical books go out of date more 
quickly than lists on other subjects. 

A round-table on the proper balance 
between personal service to the library 
patron and such technical details as card 
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catalogs would be helpful. 

Some of the topics | have mentioned 
are the things which worry every execu- 
tive committee and there are many others 
which cannot be even mentioned during 


a brief space of time. When you say 
to yourself, or worse, to others, “Why 
do ‘they’ do thus and so?’—that indefi- 
nite, damning little word “they”—re- 
member that “they” have had quite a few 
problems to consider and that “they” 
have probably done exceedingly well to 
conquer even a few of them. 








In the Letter Box 


One Way to Respond 


Dear Pusriic LIBRARIES: 


Here’s the way they respond down 
here: M. D. 


Pusiic Lrprary: 

I have by relays received what might be 
termed a “dun” (via) some fallible informa- 
tion. I’m innocent; you have the wrong 
debtor by correspondence, Im sorry to say. 
I can look retrospectively and see myself re- 
touning the U. P. Trail very distinctively. So 
please remove my name from the roll of dis- 
honored debtors. 

Wishing you better clue on the “lost, strayed 
or stolen” work of fluent Zane Grey, 

I beg to remain your ardent patron, Gander 


Vrant. 
Maria, West, Va. 
P. S. No! I don’t feel the least bit ensulted. 


Ie 


* 


X 





» For Free Distribution 


The Public library, Utica, N. Y., has 
a few extra copies of the Sketch of Old 
Utica by Blandina Miller which are avail- 
able upon request. 

Mme. L. Haffkin-Hamburger, director 
of the library school at Moscow, Russia, 
has forwarded a number of copies of 
N’yu-Iorkskaya Publichnaya Biblioteka 
by L. B. Khavkina, 2d ed. illus. Mos- 
cow, 1920. The title translated is New 
York public library. The work is a pam- 
phlet of some 45 pages. The text is in 
the Russian language. As long as they 








last, these pamphlets will be sent, on ap- 
plication and postage, by the New York 
public library. 


The American Social Hygiene associa- 
tion has a limited supply of back issues 
of the Journal of Social Hygiene. Com- 
plete volumes or single numbers desired 
will be sent gratuitously to any library, 
so long as the supply lasts, on applica- 
tion to American Social Hygiene asso- 
ciation, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. 





Growth in Rhode Island 

My Dear Editor: Within the past 
month a new library building has been 
dedicated in Providence, R. I. It is so 
fine I am sending you newspaper clip- 
pings ‘and pictures which give a better 
account of the building than I could 
write. 

Rhode Island is a small state and we 
are proud of the record it is making for 
new library buildings for 1924. 

Beside the new Elmwood Library 
building in Providence, six others are to 
be erected in rural communities: Pontiac. 
North Scituate, Norwood (new building 
dedicated last month), Davisville, Pas- 
coag and Little Compton. 

Mrs ANNE W. Concpon 
Library visitor 





*See page 376. 
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Children’s Use of Libraries 


UCH testimony is offered in this 
number of PusBiic LIBRARIES re- 
lating to the influence exerted by syste- 
matic training in reading habits of chil- 
dren in the libraries of the country. This 
material was not prepared for publication, 
having been offered on a special occasion 
outside of publication lines. It covers 
many valuable points, however, and 
drives home the value of giving this inde- 
pendent education to children in the 
formative period of their lives. It deals 
largely with the utilitarian side of read- 
ing, a very right and proper side of life 
and the one which needs stressing just 
now when a diffuse and lamentably weak 
manner of thinking seems to pervade the 
minds of men in every line of human 
activity. 
There is so great need of clear thinking 


and wise decision in the present affairs of 
life, which need will grow larger with 
succeeding years, that it is a grave ques- 
tion and should receive intelligent and 
moral decision, as to the influences which 
are to wield their power in the conduct 
of human affairs. 

Good books on every subject of 
thought, well balanced ideas based on 
sound principles and an integrity that is 
above suspicion can furnish the directing 
power that will prove what is necessary 
and give the moral and _ intellectual 
strength that will hold fast to that which 
is good. 

More and better books of all kinds for 
children and for young people at home, in 
the school and in libraries of all kinds 
must be the underlying principle of all 
who touch the lives of the children 





Spending or 


7 many newspapers over the country 

are to be found, especially at this 
time, reports of personal campaigns for 
funds for the public libraries in the vari- 
ous communities reporting. The tone of 
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Being Spent 


the newspaper appeals is, for the most 
part, of a kind that is a detriment to the 
real purpose and place of a public library 
and one can but wish that such appeals 
as these were not made. 
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In the first place, as has been said so 
many times, a good public library is a 
blessing in any community, both for those 
who use it and those who do not. It is 
a legitimate expense in the budget for the 
upkeep of the community and no excuse 
need be offered for its claim for sup- 
port. No community can afford to be 
without the valuable help which a good 
public library renders to every interest 
of every kind in the place. Sanitation, 
water, light, streets, bridges, building, 
manufacture, agriculture, fmance, gov- 
ernment itself, all wait for the help which 
a good public library can give and can 
never function properly or grow as they 
should without that help. Information, 
instruction and real knowledge from sci- 
entific experts in government depart- 
ments, from expert mechanicians, from 
experiment stations, from financial and 
political authorities, to be had for the ask- 
ing, waiting to serve, provide means of 
saving time, money and comfort for every 
one whether they know they want help 
or not. 

So why coax donations from a commu- 
nity for such legitimate expense as proper 
support for the public library? It is de- 


plorable that begging is the motive power 
that furnishes such support. If trustees 
and librarians make the library serve as 
it can and will under proper direction, 
the community will lead in seeing that 
the budget of expenses contains ample 
means for the kind of service they want. 
The late lamented F. A. Hutchins of 
Wisconsin used to say that a library that 
was supported by “pie suppers” was not 
worth the pie and the sooner it ceased, 
the better. 

A round-table arranged for the Sara- 
toga meeting by the Publicity committee 
will discuss campaigns for library sup- 
port as one of the topics. It may be 
hoped that it will offer a pronouncement 
against the idea of charitable offerings 
for carrying on so important, so necessary 
a factor to the well-being of every com- 
munity. The public library is an integral 
part of public education and should be 
cared for on the same basis as the public 
schools and colleges. 


s s 
Not to know what has been transacted 
in former times is to continue always a 
child. If no use is made of the labor of 
past ages, the world must remain always 
in the infancy of knowledge.—Cicero. 





Enlarged Opportunity 


NOTE from A. L. A. headquarters 

showing that the association has the 
confidence and favor of the Carnegie 
Corporation, as witnessed by a gift of 
$108,100 for library service, covering the 
period from October, 1924-September, 
1925, is a white milestone in the history 
of the organization. It will be noticed 
that the money is given for definite work 
to be done by the association. This in 
itself is a recognition of the power of the 
organization and commendation of the 
spirit of the work. 


While the actual receipt of the money 
and the power of its expenditure lie in 
the hands of the executive officers of 
the association, it by no means implies 
that this part of library service is to be 
especially favored. It can easily be seen 
that the many activities even in the 
smallest department of library service 
have made accumulative contribution to 
the whole, without which the larger plans 
and purposes of those charged with the 
conduct of affairs would not be possible. 

Many years ago, when the late An- 
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drew Carnegie conferred with Dr Eliot 
of Harvard with regard to making a con- 
tribution as an expression of his recogni- 
tion of library service, the latter said 
that “in the development of the intelli- 
gence of the American people, it will be 
the thousands of small libraries that will 
make it possible rather than the few large 


ones.” 

This is as definitely true today as it 
was in the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century, and in this later benefi- 
cence of the Carnegie Corporation, as 
legitimate trustees of the Carnegie means 
and purposes in library service, those 
who have definitely given of themselves, 
even in a small but intelligent, helpful 
way, may feel that in this has come rec- 
ognition of their life work. 

Public education was one of the first 
corner-stones chosen on which the per- 
manent democracy of the country was 
to be raised. The value of public schools 
early and easily made its way into the 
favor and understanding of the people 
of the United States. Public libraries 
came later and, in a way, unheralded by 
great leaders, were misunderstood for a 
long time and thus were shorn of much 
of the strength they might have had. ‘But 
in the past half century, largely due to 
the early work of devoted members of 
A. L. A., and later, catching the public 
attention aroused by Mr Carnegie’s wide 
distribution of library buildings, a_bet- 
ter and more helpful understanding of 
“the public library as an integral part 
of public education” has come about. 

It is fortunate that some of those who 
serve with the Carnegie Corporation 
were closely associated with Mr Carnegie 
in his personal distribution of his means 
and are still engaged in carrying out his 
wishes. Others who have come in later 
have doubtless caught the spirit and un- 


derstand the terms under which contribu- 
tions are to be made. This intelligent, 
appreciative group, at the head of which 
has long stood the indefatigable, inde- 
scribable Mr James Bertram, as far as 
libraries are concerned, and, on_ the 
watch-tower in the latest endeavor, the 
well known educator and patriotic admin- 
istrator, Dr Frederick P. Keppel, de- 
serves to be held in high esteem by the 
whole educational world. 


So long as library service can meet 
the approval of such keen minds as these, 
so long will there be grounds on which 
to believe that public libraries are means 
of intellectual development even beyond 
the advantages of the formal education 
of school and college. The times are 
making more evident every day that he 
who is not educated in the sense of know- 
ing sources of definite information and 
in having the mental grasp and accom- 
panying knowledge which govern con- 
stantly arising situations, cannot keep 
step in an onward march. Here stands 
the public library’s greatest opportunity 
and strongest obligation to serve. 

One of the wisest provisions set up 
in the proposed expenditure of the money 
is that providing for a survey of the 
educational field of the library. This is 
especially necessary before very exten- 
sive activity can be undertaken. It must 
be that the patient, his organism, his con- 
stitution, his ailment, his needs and out- 
look shall be understood before proper 
assistance can be rendered. 


And so it is to the advantage of every 
member of the A. L. A. to renew his faith 
in his profession, in his personal desire 
to serve and his obligation to those who 
have made possible the present very hope- 
ful outlook. The future of library serv- 
ice depends on the foundation stones 
small and large together. 
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Expensive Gifts 


NOTE in the news columns tells 

of the generosity of the Kiwanis 
club of Chattanooga, Tenn., in giving 
money for the purchase of books to es- 
tablish two branches of the Public li- 
brary of that city. The report does not 
mention whether anything is added to the 
original gift for the upkeep of the library. 
Some times this is the most expensive 
part of the proposition, tho in a system, 
a gift of usable books is always a help. 

But there are a number of notable ex- 
amples of one sort of generosity where 
the effect of the donation received is, in 
a way, to put the community to sleep in 
the misapprehension that all is well with 
the library now and it will go on. A li- 
brary that does not grow, deteriorates, 
so that future support is no small consid- 
eration in planning for such a gift. 

A glaring instance is seen in a beau- 
tiful library building in a large city, 
which, when erected 20 years ago, cost 
more per cubic foot than any library in 
the country. It is constructed entirely of 
marble, bronze, plate glass and mahogany, 
has beautiful mural decorations and, alto- 
gether, as a building is a thing of beauty. 
This building was erected as a memorial 
by the family of a departed citizen whose 
name in that community and various 
places over the country attests his pres- 
tige. 

The building was completed and 
turned over to the library directors, 
and ever since has been something of a 
white elephant in the matter of caring for 
it. Some few years after it was opened, 
the city librarian testified that to keep 
it in proper condition consumed so large 
a portion of the budget allotted to admin- 
istration that the amount left for sal- 
aries of the attendants did not equal the 


maintenance fund by one third. A com- 
mittee of citizens once presented a re- 
quest to the chief remaining member of 
the family for an endowment to be used 
as a maintenance fund to relieve, in a 
measure, the situation, only to receive the 
reply that the building had been presented 
to the city and if the city was not able 
to maintain a library therein, it might be 
returned to the estate. It was impossible 
to obtain further exchange of ideas, so 
that the committee was estopped from 
reminding the donor that the city was 
easily able to support and enlarge the 
library per se but the memorial to the 
late departed was a good deal of a 
burden. 

It might not come amiss, in arranging 
to receive bequests for library purposes, 
to remind the generous givers that the 
question of maintenance is some times a 
good deal of a drain on meager resources. 
This emphasizes the good business sense 
displayed in the gifts of former years of 
Andrew Carnegie for library buildings, 
for, as is well known, Mr Carnegie in- 
variably made it a prerequisite to a city’s 
receiving a gift that it should pledge at 
least 10 per cent of the amount of the 
gift annually for its maintenance. While 
it is to be regretted that changes brought 
about both in cost and personnel have 
not always made this fact as significant 
as it should be to community authorities, 
at the same time, the business principle 
was there and resulted in the vast ma- 
jority of libraries being better cared for 
than they would have been had Mr Car- 
negie’s generosity not been accompanied 
by his keen business insight. 

Since Kiwanis clubs are made up of 


picked men, one can trust their business 
sense to understand a situation. 
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Are Printed Reports Read? 


HE printed reports of the various 

A. L. A. committees have been sent 
to the members by Headquarters, with 
the hope that they will be read by the 
membership and, from that reading, there 
will emanate an intelligent interest in 
what the organization is trying to do. 
And what is a hope or wish on the part 
of the writers of the reports may be trans- 
lated into a duty on the part of the mem- 
bership. 

These committees are the factors which 
function for the good of the cause, for 
the progress of the work and for carry- 
ing out the wishes of the membership. 
Reports of the work done are sent out 
previous to the meeting so that they may 
be read carefully before they are acted 
upon, but, to the sorrow of those who 
strive conscientiously to arrive at results 
or evolve wise and effective plans for 
future action, too frequently, far too fre- 


quently, the time for action on the re- 
ports brings the statement from one and 
another that he has not read the report. 
This brings on explanation and discussion 
that ought to be eliminated by the plain 
statements in the reports, and much time 
is consumed that ought to be given to 
worth-while discussion, leading to final 
decision and action. 

Such a situation is not only a sad waste 
of time and effort but is most dishearten- 
ing to those who have given hard work 
to the reports. Moreover, it is unfair to 
those who, because they have read the 
reports, are ready to proceed but are 
hindered by lack of understanding on the 
part of those who have not. 

Then here’s hoping that everyone who 
should has read the reports, has thought 
out his decision in regard to them and is 
ready to vote intelligently upon whatever 
is proposed concerning them at Saratoga. 





Russian Libraries 


The St. Louis public library has just 
received from a prominent Russian libra- 
rian some very interesting material show- 
ing the activity of the present Russian 
government in educational matters and 
especially in the establishing of popular 
libraries. These include pamphlets on 
the history of large Russian libraries, co- 
piously illustrated with the title pages 
of some of their most interesting books, 
handbooks of instruction on the estab- 
lishment and management of small-town 
libraries, large charts explaining graph- 
ically the arrangement of books on the 
decimal system invented by the American 
expert, Dr Melvil Dewey, and full-size 
drawings of various library appliances, 
such as shelving, book-rests, circulation 
trays, readers’ cards, book cards, ete. 
These indicate that, in the absence of 
large concerns devoted to the manufac- 
ture of library supplies, the small-town 


librarian is expected to have these made 
by the village carpenter or other local 
workmen. One book is devoted entirely 
to a discussion of library statistics, with 
examples of all sorts of blank forms— 
a more thorough treatment than is to be 
found anywhere in English. 

There are also colored posters show- 
ing graphically the benefits of education 
and of codperation between science and 
labor. Buildings shown in these posters 
bear large signs, “School,” “Technical 
School,” “Kindergarten,” ‘“Working- 
men’s Club,” etc. 

The indications are that the Soviet 
government is now turning its attention 
intensively upon the popularization of 
libraries as a regular policy and that it 
is attempting to carry this out on decid- 
edly American lines. American libraries 
and methods are featured in the illustra- 


tions to many of the handbooks. 
A. E. B. 
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As It Was In the Beginning 

The function of the library as an institution 
of society is the development and enrichment 
of human life in the entire community, by 
bringing to all the people the books that belong 
to them. 

It is fitting at a time when all librarians 
are absorbed in the vital question of train- 
ing for librarianship, that we should take 
counsel with Salome Cutler Fairchild, 
whose enthusiasm and wisdom made an 
indelible impress upon the minds and 
hearts of the first students in the first 
library school. 

Mrs Fairchild was born in Dalton, 
Mass., June 21, 1855, and died in Wash- 





ers. To the same end he founded a library. 

The founder of the library, the Rev 
Edson L. Clarke, was also its librarian. He 
selected and bought the books and opened the 
library once a week. A child of nine, I was 
proud to have him pick out for me the first 
books that I drew. Words cannot portray the 
new world that was opened up to me by that 
library. 

Now, whenever the qualities of the ideal 
librarian are under discussion, there comes to 
my mind inevitably the founder of my first 
library. He cared supremely that every one 
should make the most of life. He believed 
from his heart that the use of worthy books 
makes people wiser and happier and _ better. 
His intelligent, sympathetic knowledge of the 
books was equaled by his intelligent, sympa- 
thetic knowledge of each reader, and he had 


Mrs Salome Cutler Fairchild 


ington, D. C., December 20, 1921. When 
very young, books played an active part 
in her life. We have the following ac- 
count in her own words of her early in- 


terest in libraries: 

In a little town in western Massachusetts, 
during the troublous days of the Civil war, 
there lived a Congregational minister. He 
cared intensely that every boy and girl in town 
should have as good an education as he or 
she could possibly profit by. He cared so much 
that in town meeting and out of it, in season 
and out, he harried and coaxed ‘and fairly 
bullied the unwilling taxpayers into building 
good school houses and hiring competent teach- 


the energy and the persistence and the re- 
source to use whatever means were necessary 
to accomplish his purpose. 

When I was about 15, I was offered the 
place of librarian in my first library, whose 
founder I have pictured. I was eager, ambi- 
tious, already a traveler in the enchanted Land 
of Books, but ignorant of the world, a mere 
child in the knowledge of what individual 
books might mean to people. I was obliged re- 
luctantly to decline the honor because I was 
leaving town to go to school. Many years 
elapsed of study, of travel, of living, before I 
essayed to interpret books to people. It was 
extremely fortunate for that little town that 
I did not there begin my library service. 
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School life was continued at Mount 
Holyoke seminary, where she graduated 
in 1875 and taught until 1878. In 1884, 
she was appointed cataloger at Columbia 
university, and when the first library 
school became a reality she was one of the 
instructors. The picture of Mrs Fair- 
child, a favorite with her friends, was 
taken with the second class. One of her 
associates writes: “It looks just as she 
did in the early days of the Library 
school.” Upon the removal of the school 
to the New York state library at Albany, 
she became vice-director, continuing in 
this important position until 1905. In 
1897, she was married to Rev Milton 
Fairchild, chairman of the Character Edu- 
cation Institution. The problem of mak- 
ing a home and of carrying the responsi- 
bility of her educational work, she met 
for seven years. While never robust, her 
will power enabled her to accomplish 
much. After leaving active teaching serv- 
ice she continued to lecture at library 
schools and conferences and to contribute 
to the professional journals. 

One of her colleagues pays tribute to 
her clearness and directness of thought, 
her thoroness and deliberateness, her 
breadth of view and her zeal tempered 
with fine balance. But the secret of her 
influence was her wonderful spirit and her 
belief in people. 

The Alumni association of the New 
York library school has established, in 
Mrs Fairchild’s honor, the Salome Cut- 
ler Fairchild Memorial endowment fund, 
whereby hundreds are expressing their 
gratitude to a valued teacher and loyal 
friend by strengthening the school to 
which she devoted the best years of her 
life. 

Mr Fairchild is also planning a me- 
morial for his wife. He seems to desire 
something that will help to develop the 
educational type of librarian, using edu- 
cation in the broad sense of the word, 
rather than the managerial type. His plans 
are not yet ripe for action. 

Among the many tributes from her stu- 
dents at the time of her death, the fol- 
lowing have been selected as typical of 
their attitude toward her: 
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As a member of the class of 1889, I feel 
urged to recall the early days of our school 
when, under the leadership of Mrs Fairchild, 
we assembled for lectures and classes in the 
quaint, old, original library building of Colum- 
bia university, first chartered as King’s college 
in 

There it was that her deep enthusiasm and 
her earnest searchings after the best in library 
methods were so emphasized. Her love of 
books and reading grew into a veritable tree 
of knowledge. From her we caught a devotion 
to our tasks which can never be forgotten, and 
while she was giving so generously to others, 
there developed in her the rare personality we 
all cherish as our individual friend. 

CAROLINE M. UNDERHILL, ’89 

Mrs Fairchild was once asked what quali- 
ties she admired in men and women. She an- 
swered, “Sweetness and light.” Did not she 
herself, possess these two qualities in a won- 
derful degree! 

Maset Temp te, ’90 

I am personally and professionally more in- 
debted to Mrs Salome Cutler Fairchild than to 
any other librarian or teacher. That is the 
literal fact and I gladly testify to it. 

E. H. Anperson, ’92 

It is hard to express how much Mrs Fair- 
child’s ideality, initiative and devotion to her 
work meant to the students of the Library 
school in its early days. One had a feeling of 
almost consecration to the service, so lofty were 
her standards, so impersonal her methods, and 
so wise her judgments. 

Mary L. Davis, ’92 

It was natural that the American Li- 
brary Association honored her twice with 
the office of vice-president and entrusted 
to her many important duties. She was 
chairman of the committee that brought 
together the model library of 5000 vol- 
umes at the Chicago exposition in 1893 
and prepared a catalog which attracted 
international attention. As a member of 
the A. L. A. committee on library train- 
ing, her influence was extended beyond 
the walls of her own school. 

Mrs Fairchild was librarian for the 
blind in the New York state library, 1899- 
1905. Her interest in library work for 
the blind was based upon her childhood 
experience, for her father became blind 
soon after her birth and she used to read 
aloud to him and wait upon him during 
her youth. 

After Miss Kroeger’s death, Mrs Fair- 
child acted for a time as director of the 
Drexel library school. She carefully 
studied the needs of the school and the 
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qualifications of the possible candidates 
for the vacancy and made her recom- 
mendations with characteristic fairness 
and good judgment. One of the Drexel 
students bears witness to her influence: 

My contact with Mrs Fairchild was very 
brief and a number of years ago but today 
the memory of her wonderful spirit is still 
very vivid. I count it one of the greatest 
privileges of my school life to have had her— 
even for so short a period—as an instructor. 

The three outstanding contributions of 
her professional life were: 

1. Formulation of the principles and 
evaluation of book selection. 

2. Studies in American library his- 
tory. 

3. A bit of library philosophy, a brief, 
compact sentence summarizing the func- 
tion of the library. 

Her book, Selection and use of books, 
was left unfinished, but all thru library 
publications may be found her wise coun- 
sel on this basic subject. An address 
on book selection, made at a library insti- 
tute in Utica, is in Pusiic Lipraries, 8: 
281. At one time her students prepared 
book notes on cards written for the guid- 
ance of the average reader and these were 
used in the public library quite generally. 

The attention of all librarians, espe- 
cially those just entering the work, is di- 
rected to two articles by Mrs Fairchild 
in which she embodies her ideals on the 
importance of American library history 
and of a library philosophy. The first 
article, American libraries: A method of 
study and interpretation (Library Jour- 
nal, February, 1908), deals with the im- 
portance of securing a good working 
knowledge of American library condi- 
tions. To this subject Mrs Fairchild gave 
years of study. The survey now being 
undertaken seems a fulfillment of her 
vision. 

The second article, The function of the 
library (Pusric Lipraries, 6:527-532), 
is a development of the theme appearing 
at the head of this article. This bit of 
library philosophy should be familiar to 
every librarian. The following excerpts 
emphasize the library values that are in 
danger of being submerged in the rush 
of our busy, modern library extension: 
“Tt is fortunate that the modern library 
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movement began with an enthusiasm. If 
the men who, in 1876, founded the Amer- 
ican Library Association had, as a body 
of students, formulated a library philos- 
ophy, society might have waited till far 
into the twentieth century for the work- 


ing of its influence. Because they were 
men possessed of enthusiasm and with the 
magic power of communicating that en- 
thusiasm, the library idea was translated 
into practice. 

We have no reason to find fault with 
our past but I believe it is time for us 
to have as the foundation for our library 
enthusiasm a library philosophy, by which 
I mean a carefully thought out and ade- 
quately expressed statement of the funda- 
mentals of library science. 

We need a philosophy, not to take the 
place of enthusiasm, but to support and 
strengthen and keep alive enthusiasm. 
Such a formulation of principles might 
save us from the faddish and one-sided 
development which thoughtful librarians 
deplore, would help us to a perfect cor- 
relation of the various types of libraries 
and secure from all library workers re- 
spect for the work of each other type. 
If it were possible to be sure that the 
word education would be understood in 
its broadest sense, we might say that the 
function of the library is the education 
of the entire community. There is, how- 
ever, too great risk that the word educa- 
tion will be understood in its more re- 
stricted sense of the formal, systematic 
training extending from the kindergarten 
to the university. I offer a single sentence 
as a slight contribution to a library phil- 
osophy which will, if it is needed, be 
built up gradually by the united work of 
many thinkers : 


The function of the library as an insti- 
tution of society is the development and 
enrichment of human life in the entire 
community by bringing to all the people 
the books that belong to them. 

The person who directs the library, who 
makes the plans and communicates his 
spirit to the institution, must be an edu- 
cator in the large sense of the word. He 
must have a sane and intelligent and 
sympathetic appreciation of social move- 
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ments and the power of shaping meth- 
ods to accomplish spiritual ends. 

It is, therefore, evident that the man 
or woman who has only business instincts 
and ability cannot help the library to ful- 
fill its function. If books are 
not to us a precious possession we cannot 
make them seem precious to other people. 
If we understand the community interests 
and needs, if we know our books thor- 
oughly and love them genuinely, we can 
bring to all the people the books that be- 
long to them. If all the books reach 
their natural audience, the library will 
surely be doing its part, working in har- 
mony with other forces, in the develop- 
ment of human life. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
necessity that the librarian should be a 
careful student of his own city. To what 
end? Broadly, that he may catch the 
spirit of the civic life and properly re- 
late the library to his community ; specific- 
ally, that he may reach the entire pop- 
ulation thru the natural leaders who will 
catch his spirit, spread his idea of the 
library and multiply his work a thousand- 
fold. He must know how to judge peo- 
ple—to understand their motives. He 
must not only have a trained mind—he 
must know life. 

Just here a word as to the stress that 
is always laid on the necessity for execu- 
tive ability in the librarian. I would not 
for a moment undervalue this indispensa- 
ble qualification, but I would give it the 
right perspective. The manufacturer who 
studies to reduce the cost of producing 
a yard of cotton by the fraction of a cent, 
does it not as an end in itself but to save 
the margin of profit and thus accomplish 
the real object of his business—to make 
money in that particular line of industry. 
So the librarian cuts off useless expendi- 
tures of time not considering 
these things the essence of library effort 
but rather a means to the economical 
utilization of his library forces to accom- 
plish the purpose of bringing to all the 
people the books that belong to them for 
pleasure or service.” 


The sad loss of health which Mrs Fair- 
child suffered a dozen years before her 


death varied in extent, and there were 
periods intermittently when her natural 
buoyancy of spirit gave much pleasure to 
those who were permitted to enjoy her 
company for the short periods possible. 
That spirit seemed continually to free it- 
self from all earthliness, burning more 
clearly and more brightly at each recur- 
ring moment of freedom from illness. 
Her interest in things of the mind, of 
the soul, of the enduring things, love, 
hope, courage, serenity, always her out- 
standing characteristics, seemed to con- 
sume whatever of ought else in her that 
was mortal—until she reached the per- 
fect day. 





Concerning Leopards 

Miriam E. Carey, supervisor of libraries, 
Minnesota State board of control, St. Paul. 

“Can the leopard change his spots?” 
Ever since this question was raised by 
Jeremiah, the prophet, it has been more or 
less debated. Jeremiah himself was 
doubtful but at the present time there are 
many who do not agree with him. That 
the leopard can change his spots, that he 
can not only give up evil habits but 
change himself so radically that he cannot 
be told from an over-grown housecat, is 
quite generally believed to be not only 
possible but obligatory. 

As things are, there is no place in civ- 
ilized society for a leopard. If he wishes 
to carry on with the rest of us, he must 
give up not only the acts which have made 
him obnoxious but must change himself 
so fundamentally that he will no longer 
wish to be a disturbing element. He 
must, in short, reform. 

This is the attitude of all social work- 
ers toward criminals. And realizing that 
of himself he can do little, great enter- 
prises are set on foot and huge sums of 
money are expended to provide institu- 
tions wherein this reform can take place. 
Social workers believe that the leopard 
can change his spots and they are united 
in the support of many agencies which 
they are sure will help in the accomplish- 
ment of this miracle. There is, however, 
a small group who believe that the leopard 
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cannot change himself fundamentally. 
They feel that underneath the veneer of 
education and training he is still at the 
mercy of his inborn tendencies which, in 
a crisis, will overpower him. These per- 
sons feel that in justice to the leopard 
this requirement to change should be 
modified. Is it not manifestly unfair to 
demand of any creature a thing which 
he cannot accomplish? Justice to leo- 
pards, in the opinion of this group, de- 
mands that there should be a change not 
only in the standard established but also 
in the means which have been provided. 
It seems to them that the present plan is 
a failure, and the means employed to 
make the leopard a different being are 
utterly futile. 

What then do they want, this minority ? 
Are they penologists that they should set 
themselves up to find fault with the plans 
and purposes of those who have devoted 
years to the study of criminals? They 
are not penologists and realize that the 
mysterious science of pendozy is a sealed 
book to them. Neither are they reform- 
ers—and yet they have a word to say with 
regard to one means at least which would 
help a leopard to lick himself into shape 
and conform to the usages of the world; 
that would help him to play the game 
and become a decent beast, altho always 
a leopard. 

The social workers and reformers have 
planned and developed many wonderful 
schemes for dealing with those classes 
which are not able to conform to exist- 
ing social standards. They have card 
indexes and case reports which lay. bare 
every detail in the lives of thousands of 
uphappy individuals, and there is an army 
of trained people who devote themselves 
exclusively to the carrying on of this 
procedure. They go in for many lines 
of education and moral uplift but to a 
very great extent they have overlooked 
the absolute need of reaching the mind 
and spirit of the individual if he is to 
become a changed being, and they have 
neglected the great medium for influenc- 
ing a man in any environment, namely, 
the use of print. The permanance, power 
and availibility of the World of Books 


is not mentioned or drawn upon in any 
of their plans. Books and libraries form 
no part of their scheme. 

Altho the use of print is neglected by 
the up-lifters, the contrary is the usage 
of those who wish to spread false or 
strange doctrines. Witness the enormous 
use of the mails to spread abroad dis- 
content, distrust and treason. Even re- 
mote and obscure sanatoria are swamped 
with literature of this character. The 
use of print by the enemies of existing 
conditions is wide-spread because they are 
shrewd enough to recognize its power to 
penetrate any environment and to grip 
the understanding of the dwellers there- 
in. 

Is it not strange that the social work- 
ers, penologists and reformers are not 
more alive to the great educational and 
inspirational power of books? 

In penal and correctional institutions 
there has been recognition of the useful- 
ness of “something to read’’ as a means 
of filling the enforced leisure of the in- 
mates, and libraries and library service 
have been provided, but nowhere has 
there been what might be called a real 
demonstration of what a fully organized 
library department could do in the re- 
habilitation of prisoners and especially in 
equipping them with a new and a perma- 
nent interest. Here is no counsel of per- 
fection. Giving a prisoner a taste for 
reading and a knowledge of what is really 
good, is not introducing him to some- 
thing beyond his reach. It is giving him 
an insight into the most lasting and sat- 
isfying of the achievements of man. 
Moreover it is creating in him a desire 
which he can satisfy wherever he may 
chance to live. 

It seems to be almost impossible to 
avoid sentimentality in dealing with pris- 
oners. Altho the long suffering public 
no longer sleeps of nights because of the 
constant fear of bandits, sneak thieves, 
swindlers, burglars and murderers, yet, 
when one of these offenders is seen be- 
hind the bars he is immediately called 
“Poor Fellow!” It is a piece of good 
luck if he does not become a sort of hero. 
Would it not be a good thing if the public 
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could get over this obsession and look at 
a prisoner from the angle of the public’s 
need rather than the prisoner’s? 

Has the public no right? Are not 
the claims of an unoffending majority 
paramount, especially since the expense of 
supporting the criminal in durance must 
be met by taxation? No one will dispute 
the public’s right to have the prisoner 
so dealt with that he will come back to 
society a man, able to help, ‘an asset 
rather than a liability,’ a law-abiding 
citizen instead of an expensive, terroriz- 
ing nuisance. The prisoner also has a 
right to decent, sanitary housing, whole- 
some food, sufficient clothing, heat and 
light. Also he has a right to the preser- 
vation and development of his mental 
faculties. Is there no common ground 
where the rights of both the public and 
the prisoner can meet ? 

Most of the agencies which are stressed 
by reformers and welfare workers do 
have the effect of making a prisoner more 
industrious and capable of supporting 
himself in an honorable way. But when 
it comes to the preservation and develop- 
ment of his mental faculties, they do 
nothing. They ignore the spectre of in- 
sanity which haunts every prison. They 
are like the children who dressed up the 
cat but could not conceal its tail. So 
they said “Let’s play it has no tail.” In- 
sanity among prisoners is a common 
thing. Every man behind the bars dreads 
it for himself. He has a right to the 
best means of preserving his mental fac- 
ulties, namely, plenty to read. A common 
meeting ground of the rights of the pub- 
lic and of the prisoners is to be found 
here. Preserve and develop the mind of 
a man and he will automatically become 
a better citizen, provided his needs are 
met thru an organized, systematic depart- 
ment with which he must codperate if he 
is to secure its benefits. 

A library department in a prison is a 
necessity in doing what the prison should 
do, reform its inmates. It will bring re- 
turns in proportion to the pains taken to 
develop it. It will include all the activi- 
ties of any library, technical and mechani- 
cal, and will also require close connec- 


tion with a printery and bindery. What 
a wonderful opportunity for filling the 
dragging hours of a number of men! 
The problem of the leisure time of con- 
victs is one of dreadful importance and 
one upon which much time and thought 
has been expended. Federal prisons es- 
pecially need to have their attention called 
definitely to what a library, well equipped 
and manned, can do to solve this question. 
But who has the ear of the Government? 

Library work in prisons is no job for 
amateurs. It calls for trained and ex- 
perienced service. Already some of the 
prisons are calling for trained librarians. 
But a trained librarian in every prison 
would be impossible. The work is for 
men. Women are of limited usefulness 
in prisons, where a really effective li- 
brarian should be able to reach the man 
in his cell personally. This a woman 
could never do. A trained man librarian 
for every prison—another counsel of per- 
fection. What then? Is there no way 
of organizing and standardizing prison li- 
braries ? 

Suppose the welfare workers and re- 
formers turned their attention to this 
matter and used their influence to induce 
one of the great foundations to stand 
back of it by providing funds for a 
skilled personnel which would operate 
from a base outside the walls but keep 
in touch with every prison. Every de- 
tail of organization and standardization 
could be met by such a group. A trained 
staff of assistants could be gradually edu- 
cated. Standard lists of books for use in 
prisons could be compiled, and annotated 
and made to fit peculiar needs. Follow- 
up work, supervision and inspection could 
keep the standard from falling. Money 
provided for traveling expenses as well 
as salaries would make all this possible. 
Distance could be annihilated and a few 
people direct the operation of widely 
separated fields of effort by the use of 
money. 

What better use for it than to bring 
about greater peace of mind on the part 
of the public and to open the World of 
Books to the criminal ? 
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American Library Association 


The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has appropriated to the American 
Library Association the sum of $108,100 
for the year, October 1, 1924-September 
30, 1925. 

The fund is to be used for the follow- 
ing specified purposes: 





Library Training board.............. $ 26,100 
BREE ys OGe ia occas: e-dieceia: a oie ine sien eens 15,000 
Study of libraries and adult education 12,000 
PREIINES ho BGs os cok se ose is 16,000 
IRGCAGINT (COULSES® 5.6.0 s.c.o.6.5::s0's0'0.0:0s 00's 9,000 
Revolving fund for publicatiors..... 15,000 
General editor and proof readcr........ 6,000 
Ay i As Readauarters:.. 6.6.6.2 c080s 15,000 

$108,100 


Word is sent by Henry Guppy, li- 
brarian, John Rylands library, Man- 
chester, England, that any members of 
the A. L. A. who may be visiting Eng- 
land at the time, are invited to attend 
the celebration of the twenty-first anni- 
versary of the formal dedication of the 
Rylands library on October 6. Notice of 
intention of being present is requested 
beforehand. - 

Secretary’s report 

The secretary’s report records the im- 
portant events of the year as follows: 

Gifts received amounted to more than 
$100,000; made a study of education 
for librarianship; began the preparation 
of a series of text-books for use in li- 
brary schools; perfected plans for a sur- 
vey of library methods and practice; in- 
augurated a study of the library and 
adult education; established a library 
school in Paris, France; insured the prep- 
aration and publication of a uniform list 
of serials; extended Headquarters to 
rooms in the John Crerar Library build- 
ing ; carried on constantly increasing reg- 
ular activities. 

Membership increased by 899, 105 be- 
ing institutional members. The entire 
student body of three library schools and 
the entire boards of several public li- 
braries enrolled as members. Total mem- 
bership, 6112. The adoption of the slo- 
gan, “10,000 members by 1926.” 

Thirty-four state, territorial and re- 
gional associations are now affiliated 
with the A. L. A. as chapters. 


There are still a few remnants of the 
Library War service in hospitals, penal 
institutions, etc. The A. L.. A. has sup- 
plied books and magazines to penal or 
correctional institutions in 12 states. 
Funds were appropriated for a portion 
of the library work in the U. S. navy and 
also for a portion of the salary of the li- 
brariar of the American library in Faris. 

Production cost of publications, $21,- 
349; sales of publications, $39,024. 

During the year, 44 new publications, 
10 new editions and one poster were is- 
sued, 

Paid subscriptions to the Booklist, 
4989; free subscriptions, 113. 

Total expenditures for all purposes 
amounted to $188,000. The great in- 
crease in expenditure has been largely 
possible on account of gifts received. 

The staff at Headquarters now includes 
25 permanent members, with several 
part-time assistants. 

The association lost 32 members by 
death. 

Among the best known of these are 
Frank V. Anderson, Bureau of Indus- 
trial Research library, New York City; 
W. W. Appleton, trustee, Public library, 
New York City, and trustee of A. L. A. 
Endowment funds ; Edith L. Eastman, li- 
brarian, Public library, East Cleveland, 
Ohio; Anna C. Tyler, Public library, 
New York City; Mrs Zella Allen Dixon, 
former librarian, University of Chicago 
libraries and Mrs Mary C. Spencer, state 
librarian, Michigan. 

“The library and adult education” is 
discussed at length. 


Committee reports 


The report of the Book-buying com- 
mittee :s one of unfinished business. Tne 
United States is not yet in the Interna- 
tional Cupyright union, owing to discord 
among the interests of the book-purchas- 
ing group. Attention is called to several 
bills on price standards which have been 
introduced into Congress relating thereto. 
Such bills, as they now stand, would de- 
prive libraries of all discount. The Ger- 
man book trade has returned to a gold 
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basis and the prices are swinging back 
and forth in various directions. 

The Editorial committee has decided 
to undertake a series of textbooks cover- 
ing book selection, library administration, 
the American public library movement, 
classification, reference work, cataioging, 
technical processes other than cataloging, 
and subject headings. Carl B. Roden, 
librarian, Public library, Chicago, IIl., 
has been -elected to write the textbook 
on book selection, and the work is under 
way. 

Much activity is reported by the Com- 
mittee on education, to which has been 
added Prof }. W. Searson, University of 
Nebraska, and Joy E. Morgan, editor of 
the Journal of the N. E. A. This com- 
mittee codperates with other committees 
but regards as its special function ein- 
deavors to stress the school library pro- 
grain in its entirety. 

The fina) separation between the Vet- 
erans’ bureau and the A. L. A. occurred 
in September. At present, the funds re- 
maining in the hands of the A. L. A. are 
being used to supply library service to 
men in institutions not served by the 
United States. 

The Committee on a Union list of pe- 
riodicals reports that the necessary num- 
ber of subscribers and the gift from the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller memorial will 
make it possible to begin the work. 

The Committee on work with the blind 
reports that the Booklist of Revised 
Braille published by the A. L. A., has 
been taken over by the American Foun- 
dation ‘for the Blind and is now published 
in the Outlook for the Blind. Copies 
of current and back numbers may be 
had without charge from the office of the 
Foundation, 41 Union Square, West, 
New York City. A number of new 
books have been put into Braille. 

A partial list of libraries having de- 
partments for the blind is given. The 
committee cautions that before establish- 
ing a department for the blind, a care- 
ful survey of library facilities thruout 
surrounding states should be made. Con- 
siderable territory is covered before the 
number of readers justifies the mainte- 
nance of such a department. 
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Dr Richardson, for the Bibliography 
committee, covers very important ground, 
for instance, the League of Nations re- 
port on intellectual codperation is most 
interesting. 

The A. L. A. committee has been asked 
to prepare for the League committee a 
statement on books and libraries in the 
United States from the standpoint of in- 
ternational cooperation. After commend- 
ing a number of undertakings, the re- 
port states that “it is easy to criticize 
this new bibliographical and library asso- 
ciation for its ultra-scientific composi- 
tion, its inactivity, its unawareness of 
the world’s body of experience in the 
promotion of intellectual codperation ; but 
constructive criticism must deal with the 
fact that the committee includes brains 
of the first order, has an able secretariat, 
some appropriation, great prestige with 
member nations, some assured results, and 
tremendous possibilities.” 

It is suggested that the League adopt 
that part of the Brussels Institute includ- 
ing the bibliographical features, museum, 
and apparatus of all kinds and turn the 
author repertory into a joint finding list 
of great libraries as a line of immediate 
practical work which would commend it 
to the attention of research endowments, 
private generosity and voluntary coop- 
eration of all sorts in its activities. 

Interesting comment is made on chil- 
dren’s libraries in foreign countries. 

A preliminary study of the union cata- 
log problem as applied to theological 
books revealed the significant fact that 
all the best theological libraries contrib- 
ute fewer theological research titles than 
the few great research libraries. 

Research books in American libraries 
generally have been made the object of 
the committee’s work. Recommendation 
is made that there should be at least one 
reference copy of all useful books in some 
known American place and at least one 
lending and one reference copy in each 
of five geographical locations. The union 
list of the library of Congress now num- 
bers more than 2,000,000 cards and its 
reference service from these cards has 
established a world record. 

The report closes by saying that Euro- 
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pean libraries are taking the lead in the 
matter of local union catalogs. This fact 
challenges the leadership of the A. L. A. 
in practical library management and de- 
serves the best attention that can be given 
it. 

The report of the Bookbinding com- 
mittee is very good and cogtains much 
definite information regarding bookbind- 
ing in all libraries. 

The Committee on books for Europe 
states that in answer to an inquiry with 
regard to needs sent to university libraries 
in Germany, Austria, Hungary and Po- 
land, books and periodicals were sent to 
these countries to the value of $3265. 
A number of unfilled demands of foreign 
libraries will be met as soon as practical. 

The report of the Catalog committee 
proposes that, for greater efficiency, this 
committee be affiliated with the Catalog 
section of the A. L. A. 

A full and informative report is made 
by the Committee on federal and state 
relations concerning tentative legislation 
before the last session of Congress relat- 
ing to postage on books in circulation to 
or from libraries. 

In regard to the request for informa- 
tion sent out from the Bureau of edu- 
cation, the committee urges rapid collec- 
tion and compilation of answers so that 
they may be published in the near future. 

Regarding the reclassification of library 
employes in government service, the re- 
port states that while not much progress 
is shown, the committee is of the opin- 
ion that the results achieved will not be 
lost. There is an indication that there 
will be some change of the original allo- 
cation from clerical to sub-professional 
and professional, and from sub-profes- 
sional to professional, and some salary 
increases. The committee endorses the 
idea of having Congress make an ap- 
propriation for the preparation and pub- 
lication of an annual index and digest of 
the session laws passed by the several 
states. 

The Library Service committee has 
sent out a questionnaire including about 
4000 questions on several hundred 
branches of library service. In view of 
the Carnegie gift of $15,000 a year, it 


is expected that the survey to be made 
by the Committee of five will be com- 
pleted in 1926. 

The last year, for the first time in sev- 
eral years, showed a membership loss in 
spite of the fact that several hundred 
new members were added. 

The report of the National Certification 
and Library Training committee reviews 
its service and proposes that the work 
which it has performed ought to be now 
and should hereafter be considered a part 
of the field covered by the permanent 
Library Training board and that this 
committee be discontinued. 

The Committee on salaries, insurance 
and annuities reports that there have 
been few changes in the salary schedule 
in the past year but that, on the whole, 
the changes show an upper trend. 

The Committee on schemes of library 
service reports temporary suspension of 
its activities, waiting information which 
must be received from other committees 
before proceeding. 

Other committee reports are included 
in Annual Reports and, taken as a whole, 
the report shows a healthy state of ac- 
tivity in the association. 





Library Training 


The “findings” in the investigations of 
those appointed to consider library train- 


ing are as follows: 
Findings 

1) That the growing importance of libraries 
as productive factors in community life and as 
mediums for the diffusion of knowledge has 
created a demand for librarians with trained 
minds of a high order; 

2) That the agencies now offering education 
for librarianship are unable to supply a suffi- 
cient number of persons to meet the demands ; 
and especially, to fill positions requiring highly 
specialized preparation and the qualities of 
leadership ; 

3) That existing library schools are inade- 
quately financed; 

4) That there exists great variation in en- 
trance requirements, curricula, faculty qualifi- 
cations, and library facilities in those agencies 
purporting to offer the same quality of educa- 
tion ; 

5) That there are no facilities for preparing 
teachers of library science; 

6) That there is evident lack of a uniform 
nomenclature, as well as of a uniform sys- 
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tem of credits such as is generally recognized 
in collegiate practice; 

7) That standards for education have been 
established by individual agencies, or small 
groups of agencies, but that, in general, no defi- 
nite qualifications for library work have been 
required by the profession at large; 

8) That there is not sufficient codperation 
among training agencies of different types to 
secure a correlation of the work given by 
them ; 

9) That there exists no organization within 
or without the profession which ha. authority 
to promote and to evaluate the several grades 
of education for librarianship. 


The remedy for these seeming weak- 
nesses is embodied in the following: 
Recommendations 


1) That a permanent Board of education for 
librarianship be created ; 

2) That this board shall consist of five (5) 
members to be appointed by the Executive 
board, at the annual conference of the Ameri- 
can Library Association in 1924. The mem- 
bers so appointed shall choose by lot one mem- 
ber to serve for one year, one for two years, 
one for three years, one for four years, and 
one for five years. Thereafter one member 
shall be appointed each year by the Executive 
board to serve for the ensuing five years. Va- 
cancies for unexpired terms shall be filled by 
the Executive board: 

3) That the Board of education for libra- 
rianship shall organize by electing its chairman 
and adopting such regulations as may be need- 
ed for the conduct of its affairs. The chair- 
man shall be elected for one year. The board 
shall have authority to incur proper expenses 
within authorized limits; 

4) That the Board of education for libra- 
rianship shall: 

a) Study library service and its changing 
needs and promote the further development of 
education for librarianship ; 

b) Investigate the extent to which existing 
agencies meet the needs of the profession; 

c) Formulate for the approval of the Coun- 
cil minimum standards for library schools, for 
summer library courses, for courses on school 
library work in normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges, for training and apprentice classes, for 
correspondence and extension courses, and for 
such other educational agencies as may arise; 

d) Classify these agencies in accordance with 
the standards thus adopted: 

e) Publish annually a list of the accredited 
agencies ; 

f) Plan for the correlation of the work of- 
fered by the agencies, so that a unified system 
of education for librarianship may be devel- 


oped; 

g) Establish throughout the different agen- 
cies a uniform system of credits consistent with 
collegiate practice; 

h) Assign to the technical terms used in li- 
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brary education meanings which will promote 
accurate and uniform application; 

i) Establish close relations with other bodies 
having similar eurposes ; 

j) Serve in an advisory capacity in regard to 
grants of funds for library education ; 

k) Serve in any other matters which would 
fall logically within the functions of the board; 

1) Report annually to the A. L. A. council on 
the progress of the education for librarianship. 

Attention is called to the relation be- 
tween these recommendations and library 
salaries. At present the salaries of li- 
brary positions are too low to attract 
enough suitable recruits to the field and 
to offer any incentive to students to take 
extensive preparatory training. Those 
entrusted with the management of li- 
braries, in order to secure well equipped 
librarians, must be prepared to offer 
proper compensation. 





An Important Meeting 

A “Trade Practices Submittal” was 
held in Washington, D. C., May 20-21, 
at which nearly 30 firms interested in the 
sale of subscription books were repre- 
sented. The volume of business done by 
those firms present was undoubtedly a 
majority of the annual subscription book 
business. This conference was called, at 
the request of the Subscription Book Pub- 
lishers’ association, to discuss the various 
abuses that have grown up in the busi- 
ness. 

A “submittal” is a method employed by 
the Federal Trade commission to assist 
a particular trade or industry which seeks 
to define and establish a standard of con- 
duct for those engaged in that trade. It 
is anticipated that if the representatives 
of business concerns will come together 
and discuss matters in a round-table con- 
ference, those who may not employ meth- 
ods that meet with the approval of the 
business as a whole will be led to volun- 
tarily relinquish practices that are con- 
demned by the most forward looking men 
in the industry. 

H. C. Johnson, treasurer, F. E. Comp- 
ton & Co., Chicago, was elected president 
of the association, and Charles E. Single- 
tary of the Western Distributing Co., 
Chicago, secretary. 

The results of the conference are best 




















disclosed by che resolutions that were 
passed and submitted to Commissioner 
Nugent who conducted the “submittal” in 
behalf of the commission. These resolu- 


tions follow: 

A. Resolved, That we disapprove any edi- 
torial policy whereby the listing of any name 
as editor or contributing editor tends to prac- 
tice deception on the public. 

B. Resolved, That as to all books, the use 
of only the last date of copyright, and eliminat- 
ing all previous copyright dates, is condemned. 

C. Resolved, That books bound in substi- 
tutes for leather should not be represented as 
being bound in levant or in any way which 
tends to carry the inference that leather bind- 
ings are used. 

D. Resolved, That the same or essentially 
the same set of books should not be sold 
simultaneously under different titles ; that books 
should never be sold under a title that will 
mislead as to contents, or under a title which 
tends to confusion with some previous pub- 
lished work. 

E. Resolved, That the marking up of the 
price of books and the use of the so-called 
“raised” contract be condemned; that repre- 
senting that the price asked is below the usual 
price, or that the price will soon be increased, 
when such is not the fact, be also condemned. 

F. Resolved, That when so-called extension, 
revision or continuation service is offered, the 
contract made with the purchaser shall state 
precisely what the service is, that such service 
is to be sold at a price distinct and apart from 
the books which it is designed to keep up-to- 
date, that the books shall be sold at a stipulated 
price, and the service shall be sold at a stipu- 
lated price; that in case such service is sold 
to continue over a period of years the service 
shall actually be furnished as promised to such 
subscriber without the use of coupons or other 
form of request. 

G. Resolved, That the practice of repre- 
senting that a certain number of books have 
been set aside for advertising purposes, to be 
given free, when such is not the fact, is con- 
demned; and that the practice of representing 
that a certain number of selected persons in 
each community have been designated to secure 
a book or a set of books, or any form of serv- 
ice, free, when such is not the fact, is clearly 
misrepresentation, and is condemned. 

H. Resolved, That the offering of member- 
ship in societies, clubs and other organizations, 
which in fact do not exist, in connection with 
the sale of books be condemned; that a service 
devoted to the answering of inquiries, if of- 
fered, be represented only as such, and not as 
something offered by some organization, sep- 
arate and apart from the concern selling the 
books when such organization does not exist, 
in fact, and actually renders no such service, 
and the names of well-known authors, editors 
or authorities should not be used in connec- 
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tion with such offers unless they, in fact, 
actually are to answer or supervise the answer- 
ing of the inquiries. 

I. Resolved, That the practice of securing 
agents by misleading or dishonest promises or 
guarantees, and enticing away the agents of 
competitors by such means be condemned, but 
nothing in this resolution shall be construed 
as in any way limiting the free choice of agents 
to select their own employers. 

J. Resolved, That the practice of giving 
with services or sets, premiums of books, 
service or other objects of value, shall not be 
abused by sales representations of which the 
effect is to deceive the purchasers as to the 
relative value of the set or service as compared 
with the premium accompanying it. 

K. Resolved, That no publisher shall be a 
party to or assist in the organization of so- 
called independent agents or dealers to sell his 
books by methods here condemned, and which 
he as a publisher professes himself not to use; 
nor shall a publisher sell his books to so-called 
independent agents or dealers or agents when 
he knows they are to use unfair or dishonest 
means to distribute the books to the public. 
No publisher shall be a party to doing indi- 
rectly what he professes not to do directly. 

L. Resolved, That it shall be an unfair 
practice to take a name which so closely re- 
sembles the name of an already existing firm 
as to tend to cause confusion and mislead the 
public. 

M. Resolved, That these resolutions, in so 
far as practicable, become effective at once; 
except, that where any change in an existing 
edition of a book, or set of books, may be re- 
quired, these resolutions apply to all future 
editions or printing. 

In the leading editorial of a recent num- 
ber of the Publishers’ Weekly, the editor, 
commenting on the conference, says: 
“The ideals contained in the resolutions 
represent so high a standard that congrat- 
ulations may well be tendered to those 
who contribute in this wise to the general 
service of the distribution of books as 
well as to the public whose faith in sub- 


scription books will be strengthened.” 





Special Libraries Council of Philadel- 
phia and Vicinity 
Annual report, June, 1924. 

The principal new work planned by 
the council for the year, 1923-24, was 
the procuring of evening instruction in 
library science for the library workers of 
Philadelphia and vicinity. 

After thorough investigation, the coun- 
cil decided to make use of the advantages 
offered by the Division of school exten- 
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sion of the Philadelphia board of public 
education. Under this division, courses 
will be given in any branch of library 
science for which there are 15 or more 
applicants who pass the required entrance 
examinations. (In the same school, all 
preparatory subjects above grammar 
grades may be had.) Bessie Graham, 
librarian, Apprentices’ library, is in 
charge of the courses in library science. 

The Periodical committee has continued 
its good work, and a union list, in the 
form of regular L. B. cards, is now in use 
in the periodical department of the Free 
library of Philadelphia. Each card gives 


the exact title of a periodical, the library 


where it is available, the inclusive dates 
and volumes available, and, in the case of 
current publications, the place and fre- 
quency of issue and the price. 

The value of this list is exceedingly 
great to both general and special libraries. 
Even now, though still incomplete, it is 
used every day to locate material for busi- 
ness men, research students and other li- 
braries. 

The Membership committee has 
checked thru the Directory of Librarics 
and has got into communication with all 
persons who were not members of the 
council. Replies have been received from 
a number of people, several of whom 
will probably become members. 

In the March number of Special Li- 
brarics, there was an account of a seheme 
tried by the Pittsburgh association—that 
is, the insertion of a notice about the asso- 
ciation in the various class publications 
and house organs in that city. It was 
decided their example was worth follow- 
ing; and copy, consisting of two short 
notices and Herbert Hoover’s message to 
librarians, was sent to 15 publications. 
These were generally well received, with 
some promises of publication. The coun- 
cil has gained 13 new members, and the 
committee has a program that is sure to 
bring further results in the fall. 

The Directory committee, during the 
past year, has continued its practice of 
noting upon a master set such changes 
and additions as came to the attention of 
its members. 

Plans for a new edition have been gov- 


First: We 
have already issued two printed editions, 
one thru the Library Journal and one 
thru Special Libraries, and we must pub- 


erned by two considerations. 


lish the next edition ourselves. Second: 
1926 promisés to be a great year in Phil- 
adelphia. Among other events we may 
expect the American Library Association 
to celebrate here its fiftieth birthday. A 
new and enlarged edition of our Directory 
would seem to be a necessity for that year. 

Miss Keller, the Philadelphia member 
of the S. L. A. Methods committee, called 
on the council for volunteers to help with 
the study of The organization of library 
material. There was a prompt response 
from the already busiest members, and 
the sub-committee so formed has accom- 
plished a splendid beginning of a brave 
undertaking. 

To Boston, we are grateful for the sug- 
gestion of meeting in each other’s li- 
braries. We have enjoyed several inspec- 
tion and sight-seeing meetings this year 
and have new treats in store for us next 
year. 

The officers for the coming year are as 
follows: 

Chairman, Deborah Morris; vice-chair- 
man, Charlotte Noyes; secretary, Helen 
M. Rankin; treasurer, Anna S. Bonsall. 

DesporAH Morris, Chairman 





Building and Equipment Round-Table 


A letter concerning the Building and 
Equipment round-table held at the recent 
meeting of the C. L. A. at Pasadena, 
Cal., from Helen T. Kennedy, makes 
such a plea for more frequent discussions 
of each problem that the letter is shared 
with others who may be interested. 

The Building and Equipment round- 
table, which was a part of the meeting 
of the California library association at 
Pasadena, you will be glad to know, was 
a very good meeting. 

The program consisted of a 30 minute 
talk by Mr Perry on the plans for the 
new library building of Los Angeles. 
These plans were practically complete 
and the specifications drawn at the time 
of Mr Goodhue’s sudden death, and, al- 
though there are many problems still 
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pending in regard to carving and decora- 
tion, the essential points in regard to the 
construction have been disposed of. Mr 
Perry explained the floor plans, taking in 
each floor in succession, also calling at- 
tention to architectural points in the va- 
rious elevations. The building is mod- 
ernized Spanish in style, to be built of 
reinforced concrete with stucco finish. 
The site is 725x300 feet and the building 
will be 240x180 feet, with a wing on the 
Grand Avenue side measuring 90x120 
feet. The progress of this building is, 
of course, of great interest to all libra- 
rians in California. 

Mrs Babcock, librarian, Kern County 
free library, gave a rapid survey of the 
$10,000 buildings recently erected in that 
county, saying that all were furnished 
by Library Bureau and that, even if the 
next should cost no more than $5,000, it 
would certainly be equipped with Library 
Bureau furniture, because she considers 
the right furniture essential in any li- 
brary building. The first little building 
in that county was a frame structure, but 
the county supervisors were not satisfied 
with the frame building and _ insisted 
thereafter upon. permanent buildings with 
good furniture. 

Mr Joeckel, librarian, Berkeley public 
library, gave the latest views on electric 
lighting, after which Myron Hunt, a well- 
known architect in Pasadena, told of the 
problems involved in  re-adapting the 
lighting system in the Wentworth hotel, 
which has now become the Huntington 
hotel, one of the most beautiful in Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs Brewitt concluded the program 
with a talk on library buildings, describ- 
ing particularly the Pemberton system, 
which Zaidee Brown had contracted for 
in the plans for the Burnett branch before 
she left Long Beach. This is a method 
of gas heating which is proving possible 
for school rooms and bank buildings. 

For distribution at the round-table, we 
had worked out a very full and com- 
plete list of all possible items in the way 
of furniture and equipment which any- 
one might use in planning a building 


either large or small. A list of miscel- 
laneous items not to be forgotten in plan- 
ning for the building itself was given by 
Helen Kennedy, Public library, Los An- 
geles. “Often some little thing is neglect- 
ed which would contribute to the useful- 
ness or the convenience of the people 
working in the building. Many times 
large items do not function properly for 
lack of small items.” 





Medical Library Association 
Chicago meeting 
The twenty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Medical library association met in 
Chicago, June 9-10. Papers were read 
by Col. C. F. Wylde, president of the 
association, of the Medical department, 
McGill university, Montreal;-C. Perry 
Fisher of the College of physicians, Phil- 
adelphia; J. Christian Bay, John Crerar 
library, Chicago; Carl H. Milam, secre- 
tary, American Library Association; Dr 
Leroy Crummer, University of Nebraska ; 
Margaret Brinton of the Mayo Clinic li- 
brary ; Janet Green of the Hospital library 
and service bureau of Chicago, and Dr 
Florence Johnston, librarian, American 
Medical Association library. Over 40 
medical librarians from the United States 
and Canada were registered. 
Harriet WILSON 
Secretary 





The Kiwanis club of Chattanooga. 
Tenn., has recently given $1000 to the 
Public library of that city for the pur- 
chase of books for two new county 
branches. These will make eleven branch 
libraries established in Hamilton county. 
So interested has the Kiwanis club be- 
come that it is ambitious to establish rural 
libraries thruout every part of Hamilton 
county not reached by libraries, and to 
interest other Kiwanis clubs in the state 
of Tennessee to do the same. This idea 
will be presented to neighboring clubs 
at the next district meeting. The new 
county libraries will be established at 
Avondale and East Chattanooga and in 
establishing them, the Kiwanis club is 
bringing a closer relation between the 
country and city people. 
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Conference on Children’s Reading 


The twentieth annual conference on 


children’s reading conducted by the Pub- 


lic library, Grand Rapids, Mich., was 
held this year, May 3, in the Ryerson 
library building. The topic considered by 
the conference was National and race 
prejudice: Should children’s books en- 
courage or discourage respect and friend- 
ly feelings for the people of other nations 
and races? This conference is always 
arranged by the chief of the children’s 
department, Miss May G. Quigley, who, 
this year, called it to order as usual, and 





Of the children enrolled in all the city 
schools last year—public and private—6l 
per cent have library cards. Between 
70 and 75 per cent of the children of 
reading age have library cards. 

Several invited speakers discussed va- 
rious aspects of the subject, after which 
there was a general discussion. 

The presentations were as follows: 
The point of view of a rabbi was given 
by Rabbi Philip E. Waterman of Temple 
Immanuel, Grand Rapids. 

Rabbi Waterman based his considera. 





H. L. Wheeler, May A. Quigley, Mrs M. E. Frankhauser, S. H. Ranck, 
Mary. Eileen Ahern 


then turned it over to S. H. Ranck, who 
acted as presiding officer. 

In introducing the subject, Mr Ranck 
called attention to the vital social and 
national importance of the reading of 
children. He said that it was of great 
value to the library in all its work with 
children to get the reaction of teachers 
and parents on the library’s efforts. It 
was with this aim in view that the library 
organized these conferences and has con- 
tinued them all these years. 

In Grand Rapids, of the total number 
of books circulated last year, 49 per cent 
were children’s books, 350,000 volumes. 


tion of this subject on the biological heri- 
tage of human beings in the reactions of 
distrust and suspicion that begin in the 
cell. He stressed the difficulty of elimi- 
nating race prejudice and criticized the 
writers of popular books on anthropologi- 
cal subjects so far as such books were 
designed for children. Too often such 
tooks, he claimed, are violently nationalis- 
tic or prejudiced instead of stressing the 
oneness of the human race. 

Mrs L. D. Verdier, speaking from a 
mother’s point of view, cited a number 
of experiences with her own children as 
to the reactions they received from va- 








. the children a great respect. 
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rious kinds of children’s books, mention- 
ing by name two which had aroused in 
children who were too small at the time 
of the war to know anything about it, 
such anti-German prejudice that when- 
ever they saw a picture of a German they 
wished to destroy it. She stressed es- 
pecially care in the selection of reading 
matter given to children from 6 to 12 
years of age. 


The foreigner’s opinion 


An address by Dr Giuseppe Cianci, an 
Italian physician, resident in Grand 
Rapids, who has been in America only 
nine months, was very appealing. 

Should children’s books encourage or 
discourage respect and friendly feelings 
for the people of other nations and races? 

The great Latin culture, that is not 
dead, left to us a golden motto: Multo 
puero debeten reverentia—We owe to 
In all ages 
and in all nations, at the basis of the ed- 
ucation of children we find the practice 
of love and the offering of good exam- 
ple. A very famous Italian poet, Giu- 
seppe Giusti, in a letter to his young son, 
gave this advice: “The world would go 
on just the same without savants, but 
could not go on without good men.” I 
think we all agree with the opinion that 
a sane education must aim to develop the 
moral quality more than the mental qual- 
ity, and the last end of education is the 
production of men of character rather 
than of science. 

The psyche of the children is like ten- 
der wax, highly impressionable and, be- 
sides, the impressions received in that 
age are the most tenacious and durable. 
On account of that we must impress on 
the young mind the most noble senti- 
ments, like goodness and love; in fact, all 
sane educational systems seek to cultivate 
in the children the sense of brotherhood ; 
the respect for adults and old people; of 
religion and duty; the memory of the 
great dead, and love for all creatures. 
Hence great care must be taken in the 
selection of the proper kind of books. 
For we could hope for nothing good if 
children’s literature teaches hatred; we 


could expect nothing else than new ha- 
tred. 

I am glad to express my sincere ad- 
miration for the good results attained in 
America in the standard of primary ed- 
ucation. I am well impressed when I see 
in the streets so many birds and squirrels 
which live undisturbed and free. I never 
saw a child molest those creatures or 
damage a little tree. This shows that 
very early in life the children have been 
taught to respect the rights of other 
creatures. This doubtless is traceable to 
the influence of books. I express my 
respect for the nation that accomplishes 
such wonderful results in the education 
of the children. I must confess with sin- 
cere regret that when I was a child play- 
ing in the streets and fields of my sweet 
country, I was not so kind toward the 
innocent creatures which came too near 
my cruel hands. 

I also admire the noble emulation be- 
tween all citizens to furnish for their 
children the best places for school and 
play. I mean the noble care they take 
to bring up beautiful and strong the fu- 
ture citizens. Did a great savant not say 
“A healthy mind in a healthy body”? 
Along with this cultivation of the body 
we must realize the grave responsibility 
of directing the children’s reading and 
making them booklovers in the truest 
sense of the word. 

But here in America it is not enough 
to teach the children to love all creatures 
alive. Here we face an important prob- 
lem, a question that affects all classes of 
the population—the presence of many 
aliens. It is a problem no other country 
knows among the many inscrutable events 
of our little world, since for many centu- 
ries Europe, being overpopulated, must 
send her surplus of population to this 
new world. 

I realize that the problem of the atti- 
tude toward the foreign-born is a serious 
one but, positively and without mental 
restrictions, I think America must adopt 
a policy of good brotherhood toward 
these strangers. My opinion concerns, 
of course, not only the adults but the 
young people as well. By evidence, how- 
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ever, I see that fate has decreed that the 
great nationality of America is to be 
made up of these foreign-born. In fact, 
who are the Americans of today? None 
else but the aliens of yesterday or the 
day before. And what may we expect if 
we teach the children hostile feelings 
toward the alien children? 

The children of today, accustomed to 
see in every alien a subject for ridicule, 
very probably will think that aliens are 
inferior or dangerous. This, of course, 
is likely to inflame hatred between the dif- 
ferent nationalities and races. Nobody 
will admit that we need a new school of 
hatred—we have just come out from a 
terrible and atrocious war and we assist- 
ed in every way to the clash of formida- 
ble hatred. Our world seems like a pow- 
der magazine ready to explode. Ought 
we then to perpetuate children’s books 
written during the war period which en- 
gendered hatred for the boys and girls of 
other lands? Will any good be accom- 
plished by such books? I do not think 
that we should make the times worse by 
bringing up a generation of men with 
hostile sentiment toward those of other 
lands. Whatsoever you believe, this 
world of ours is not so large as it looks 
and coming inventions will make it in 
every way smaller by shortening the dis- 
tance. I think that we should teach the 
same feelings in relation to other na- 
tionalities as we teach in the relation of 
neighbors. I mean the sentiment of a 
good neighborhood. I think that no 
American would like, on going tomorrow 
to France or to England, to find out that 
the French and British people would 
shun him like a pestilence. Besides we 
must keep in mind another truth: The 
construction of the complex building that 
is called civilization, is not a peculiar 
privilege or trust of some race or nation; 
instead, it is entrusted to the peaceful 
collaboration of the people of the world. 
Very often the share attributed to some 
nationality, that to a fanatic’s eyes ap- 
pears very small, is more important than 
that which comes from some self-styled 
superior nationality. 

For these reasons, if we teach the 
American children with books and mag- 
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azines, with speech and by example, to 
love all good and beautiful creatures, to 
cultivate all the noble virtues, we must 
also teach them to love and respect the 
children of foreign birth. We must teach 
future leaders that God did not give any 


special privileges to any one. Instead, 
He gave a luminous and immortal soul 
and an incomparable brain not only to 
the happy mortals born in the sky- 
scraper in New York, but also to the 
child born along the rivers that knew the 
civilization of Rome or Athens. We 
must teach the children that, if they find 
beside them in the school or in the street 
a little Italian or a little Russian, even 
if the color of his skin is darker, very 
often his brain is of a stronger sort, and 
even though his clothes are more modest, 
his soul may be more kind and generous. 
I remember the story of the Divine Mas- 
ter calling to Himself the children. He 
did not make any difference on account 
of color or race. . . . 

The last speaker was Miss Mary Eileen 
Ahern. She began by saying, “Bringing 
up children is the biggest thing in the 
world today, when we grown folks are 
going to turn over to them such a chaotic 
mess for their future environment. It 
is far more important that we get to- 
gether to discuss how we shall bring up 
our children than that we get together to 
discuss ship subsidies.” She stressed the 
idea that friendliness is the spirit of the 
library, and that should be the spirit of 
the books which are given the child. The 
librarian’s first duty to the child, partic- 
ularly the foreign child, is to make him 
feel the friendly spirit of the institution. 
Books that stir up in the child national 
and race hatred should, therefare, be 
avoided. She said that while technical 
excellence is necessary in the training of 
the librarian, on the other hand, the li- 
brarian’s greatest gift is an understanding 
heart. The interests of the world and of 
our own country demand that librarians 
and teachers point out the noble qualities 
of all races, particularly to the child of 
the foreign-born. 

Discussing what the library can do for 
the foreign-born child, Miss Ahern said: 
The library is the one institution which 
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is pre-eminently prepared to make the 
child understand his new environment, 
its advantages, opportunities and beau- 
ties. A good public library is demo- 
cratic in the truest sense, for it is free 
from racial, religious and caste prejudice. 
Within its walls the foreign child who 
has come from a land where material 
opportunities are limited learns to live 
on terms of social equality with others ; 
he learns to appreciate what the public 
does for him—and the fact that he him- 
self is a part of the public; he learns re- 
sponsibility toward public property; he 
learns to be unselfish, courteous and 
clean; he learns to relate what he reads 
to things all around him; he learns to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the world. 

Concrete instances of the helpful 
work of the library were cited. 

Miss Ahern stated that one of the sad- 
dest things in American life is that the 
foreign child is often allowed to develop 
shame of the mother who wears a shawl 
over her head, or of the father who does 
not speak English. She believes that the 
library can do much in showing American 
children that foreign children come to us 
from countries that have made specially 
valuable contributions to our own civiliza- 
tion. Knowledge of this sort will keep 
the American child from the feeling of 
superiority or applying disrespectful 
terms or nicknames to the foreign-born. 

The final discussion by the audience 
was quite animated, one of the speakers 
making a plea for training up children 
to be 100 per cent human beings. If 
they were 100 per cent human beings, 
they would be 100 per cent Americans. 

The consensus of opinion, as brought 
out at the conference, was that it is both 
practicable and desirable to build racial 
and international good will out of the 
reading of children. 

The conference was attended by 150 
persons, many in the audience being li- 
brarians from Grand Rapids and towns 
of Western Michigan within a radius of 
100 miles and the other half being teach- 
ers and parents. Mrs Mary E. Frank- 
hauser, state librarian of Michigan, and 
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Harold L. Wheeler, president of Michi- 
gan library association, were among the 
visitors. 

Preceding the conference, the usual 
luncheon was held in honor of the speak- 
ers on the program who opened the dis- 
cussion. Between 50 and 60 persons at- 
tended this luncheon which was held at 
one of the leading hotels. Besides the 
librarians present at the luncheon, there 
were a number of representative citizens, 
including the mayor of the city, the su- 
perintendent of schools, the president of 
the Library board, and others. 





What Do Public Libraries Contribute 
to the Development of Children 
by the Work of the Chil- 
dren’s Department?’ 


It is the aim of every wide-awake chil- 
dren’s department of a public library to 
make good books available to all children 
of the community. Every agency is used 
to bring to the child books that are within 
his comprehension, that will develop a 
taste for good literature, that will broaden 
his view of life and bring him happiness 
and soul content. 

What are the results of all these activi- 
ties? Almost 40 years have passed since 
the first children’s room in a public library 
was established. The rooms have been 
enlarged into departments ; the work has 
developed in its organization. Have read- 
ers developed? It is difficult to note 
definite results. We may cite a number 
of concrete examples of development 
which give children’s librarians encour- 
agement in their work but these indi- 
vidual instances in no way measure the 
good of the whole. It would be just as 
difficult to estimate the good derived from 
a children’s department as it would be to 
evaluate the worth of the public library 
as an institution. Individual development 
may come to our notice but the general 
public, our great clientele, never responds 
in praise nor blame. Thousands of chil- 
dren are reading well selected books from 





"This and following articles were sent in 
answer to this question, for use in the Grand 
Rapids conference, May 3. 
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the children’s departments of public 
libraries. The joy experienced, the ben- 
efits derived from this reading cannot be 
measured. 

While the children of today may not be 
so well versed in the classic literature as 
the occasional children of yesterday, while 
Latin and Greek may not be so universal- 
ly read by children, yet annual statistics 
show that a greater number of children 
have developed the reading habit and, 
generally speaking, have a higher appre- 
ciation of good literature since good books 
have been made available thru the work 
of the public library. The number of 
children reached by the public library in- 
creases each year, as does also the number 
of books read. If these books have been 
properly evaluated, this reading will re- 
dound in good as a logical consequent. 
While gangs of boys, and sometimes girls, 
still congregate in secret places to read 
dime novels, snappy stories and the like, 
yet, thru the opportunities of the public 
library it is easier to offer substitutes in 
the form of books that will appeal and 
make for better citizenship than it was 
before library work with children became 
a profession. Juvenile court workers 
praise the children’s department of the 
library for, thru codperation with this 
agency for social betterment, the problem 
of being able to interest erring boys and 
girls in something worth-while is not 
quite so perplexing. The stirring adven- 
ture story, the personal interest shown by 
the members of the library staff, have 
often tided Ethels, Johns, Marys and 
Franks over the trying probation periods 
and left them on the road to high school 
or established in profitable employment. 
The right book for the right person at the 
right time has in many instances spared 
the prison an increase in the number of 
its inmates. 

Between the school and the children’s 
department there is the closest coopera- 
tion. Teachers tell us wherever library 
books are used, especially in the class- 
room collections or deposit stations, the 
mechanics of reading are more easily 
mastered by the children because the story 
book is more interesting in content than 
the textbook. Instead of reading being 
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a task, it is a pleasure. They tell us also 
that the problems of discipline are more 
easily mastered because a good book helps 
many a child to spend what would be a 
restless period, when lessons are already 
prepared, in the pleasant diversion of 
reading. Teachers and also social work- 
ers tell us that they have noticed that 
when children become interested in the 
library and are reading along yecom- 
mended lines, they are easier managed, 
have a higher sense of honor and a 
broader moral standard. 

The children’s room of the public libra- 
ry is a very democratic institution. It 
serves the children of all races and creeds, 
The foreign child finds great delight here. 
In the books he learns much about his 
beloved America. He feels at home in 
the library and it often becomes the home 
of his adoption. He comes every day. 
He studies here under pleasanter condi- 
tions than he does in the crowded en- 
vironment of his real home. He feels it 
is free, that he belongs there and has 
equal rights with other children. 

It is interesting to note how rapidly 
these foreign children develop in the use 
of the English language when they begin 
to read library books. I recall two Chinese 
boys who have been our patrons since 
last September. When they registered as 
borrowers they could scarcely speak Eng- 
lish. They have been working hard in 
school this winter and they make almost 
daily visits to the library. They became 
weekly visitors at the story-hour. At 
first they were very unresponsive but they 
listened attentively. Now they under- 
stand and their black eyes shine with joy, 
for they comprehend and sense the story. 
This instance is duplicated by the expe- 
rience of many foreign children. 

The library story-hour is an important 
factor on the playground program. We 
feel that this cooperation with the work- 
ers on the municipal playgrounds is a 
paying investment for the library. Last 
summer, 202 weekly story-hours were 
held on 26 playgrounds and 446 stories 
were told to 8881 children. These chil- 
dren became acquainted with the library 
and all who did not already have library 
cards were registered as borrowers. The 
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Recreation department of the city regards 
the Public library as a codperating agency. 
At the community houses where story- 
hours have been held, the standard of 
reading among the children has had a no- 
ticeable rise. Better books are requested 
and better books are read. After a series 
of history stories had been told, some 
boys remarked that they found their his- 
tory lesson at school much more interest- 
ing because the characters seemed more 
like real men and women. The home also 
feels the influence of the children’s de- 
partment. Mothers and fathers interested 
in building up the home libraries of their 
children often consult the children’s 
librarian in regard to these purchases. 
Hundreds of well-selected lists of good 
books are distributed each year and per- 
sonal advice is given to meet these re- 
quests. Not long ago a scout master 
called up a mother whose young son was 
passing the tests to become a first-class 
scout. He asked, “Who has directed the 
reading of your son?” “The Public 
library,” she replied. “I realized that he 
was getting beyond me, so I handed him 
over to them.” “You are to be congratu- 
lated,” replied the scout master, “I have 
never met a boy of his years who has a 
finer literary appreciation and who has 
read so many good books.” This boy is 
only one of many whose reading is being 
directed by the public library. 

The children’s room is a place where 
youth and age meet, for there are “second 
childhoods” that get pleasure from the 
juvenile books. Grandfathers enjoy 
Indian stories, tales of Kit Carson and 
Daniel Boone as much as the grandsons. 
A little Russian girl who was a regular 
listener at the story-hour told me that her 
grandmother loved for her to come to the 
story-hour because she retold the stories 
to the grandmother when she returned. 
Some of the stories were familiar to the 
grandmother, for she had heard them 
when she was a child in Russia and they 
recalled pleasant memories. 

One of the most encouraging features 
of library work with children is the inter- 
est that has been awakened among pub- 
lishers and the efforts that have been put 
forth to raise the standard of juvenile 
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publications. Never before has such at- 
tention been given to this output. Never 
before have so many authors of real 
worth been interested in producing books 
for children. Is it too presumptuous to 
say that the children’s departments of the 
public library had much to do in awaken- 
ing this interest and creating this de- 
mand ? 
Carrie E. Scort, Chief 
Children’s department 
Indianapolis public library 


Reports from the school libraries of 
Cleveland, where instruction in the use 
of library books is given, are illuminating. 

From time to time, as the opportunity 
has been presented, an effort has been 
made to try to discover the real worth of 
this instruction and to learn whether it 
had a lasting effect. In each instance, 
every indication made it seem worth-while 
and recognized as such by the pupils. An 
incident relating to a graduate of two 
years ago reflected directly upon the in- 
struction in library procedure which this 
pupil received as an East Technical fresh- 
man, followed by systematic use of the 
school library. One month after his ar- 
rival at the National farm school near 
Philadelphia, his intelligent use of the 
library attracted the notice of the student 
who had been in charge of the library at 
this institution for some ime. He was 
asked to become one of the assistants and 
very shortly afterwards was asked to re- 
place the librarian himself. The new ar- 
rival, in giving further details of his serv- 
ices as a librarian for nearly two years, 
gave all credit for his successful admin- 
istration of a library of several thousand 
volumes to East Technical training and 
related with pride that he had purchased 
for his personal collection over 150 books. 

Unsolicited comments have come from 
boys in attendance at the University of 
Michigan and Ohio state university. Re- 
cently a very reserved Italian boy related 
at great length the uses to which he had 
applied his library training in the use of 
the university library. He seemed to feel 
that his use of a larger library was the 
better since he was not hampered by fail- 
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ure to recognize the essential library tools 
which he had learned to use at East Tech, 
and that he thereby arrived easily and 
quickly at the information he wanted. He 
unconsciously compared his assurance in 
a large library with the lack of it exhib- 
ited by boys from schools which teach no 
library methods. 


“Concrete instances” of library influ- 
ence that you want lie most frequently 
beyond our ken, in the lives and hearts of 
children, but are not the less truths and 
realities on that account. It is, too, the 
cumulative effects of many things that 
finally make desired results. Just how 
much credit books and the library dare 
claim for their own share in the develop- 
ment of the foreign child is a problem 
about which I would hesitate to be “con- 
cretely definite.” 

The rewards of seeing an appreciation 
of fine things grow from year to year in 
foreign children, the delights in watching 
the absorbed interest of a group of such 
readers, the live problems about which 
children now seek for material in books, 
on their own initiative and because of a 
stimulus from the schools, are all part of 
every day’s work in a children’s room in 
our foreign districts. 

There is, too, the training in the use of 
a big civic institution. For the over- 
stimulated city child, is the rest and re- 
freshment which must come from sur- 
roundings of dignity and beauty. All 
these and many more of their kind are 
and always will be among the intangibles, 
the unmeasurables, and yet they seem to 
me perhaps our greatest contributions to 
the welfare and growth in knowledge of 
children. 

These lists! answer some of your ques- 
tions but I still affirm that it is not given 
to us to know or see our greatest service 
in the community with accurate definite- 
ness. But we have faith in it and do our 
work with that faith to keep us going. 

ELIzABETH Knapp, Chief 
Children’s department 
Detroit public library 





1Most interesting stories were sent in from 
several libraries but they are held for use at 
another time. 
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The children’s room especially is a 
starting point because it is the children of 
foreign-born parents that are more easily 
reached and respond more quickly. In 
the daily work of the children’s room 
there is much help given to inform ig- 
norance, do away with petty prejudices, 
inspire a desire to learn and thus change 
conditions that will make their progress 
not merely possible but inevitable. When 
little Jews, Negroes, Italians, Germans 
and Poles can sit at a table and read from 
the same book and all can come to the 
same story-hour and each in his own way 
enjoy it with the native born American, 
they are bound to absorb a supply of 
human tolerance and find a common meet- 
ing ground in books that will make for a 
democratic spirit. 

The immigrant children have brought 
another phase to the work in the chil- 
dren’s room. The game of understanding 
them and having them understand us is 
amusing to both. To see their vocabulary 
grow and their eagerness increase each 
time they come is worth working for. 
One of the brightest told us that she had 
been “great time” on the way. She is a 
Russian but the family had stayed in Ger- 
many three months to get more money 
and she learned to speak the language 
fluently even in that short while. Our 
feeble attempts to speak her native tongue 
were amusing but then she said, by way 
of consolation, that her “father and 
mother couldn’t learn it so fast either and 
it must be hard for the older ones.” 

We trust that this fall the children 
who, for various reasons, did not come 
to the library during the summer may feel 
as did little Arthur upon his return from 
the Jewish fresh air camp. “I had the 
best time there I ever had in my life. 
Swimming! Candy! Milk! Oh, boy! But, 
gee! I sure was lonesome for books.” 


In the early years of the Pittsburgh 
branch libraries, the problem in the chil- 
dren’s rooms was the discipline of the 
evening “gang.” This problem was met 
by having reading clubs with no organiza- 
tion but a definite evening when all boys 
were invited and the children’s librarian 
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read or told the most “up and doing” 
story she could find. These clubs served 
as stepping stones to organized clubs 
called Boys’ literary and debating clubs, 
at which the boys did the work and spe- 
cialists acted as judges of debates or as 
lecturers on special topics. It was said 
of these clubs at the time they were or- 
ganized “that they saved the cost of a 
guard or city policeman.” They did more 
than this. A number of these boys in 
later years have made it a point to refer 
to these clubs with appreciation and grati- 
tude. Some of them are using the library 
now and helping other boys in club work. 
One young man engaged in church work 
said only a few days ago that he had his 
start in public speaking in one of these 
clubs. One student from a large uni- 
versity, after winning a debate with 
another college team, gave the library de- 
bating club credit for much of his suc- 
cess at college. A Polish boy who was 
the leader of a “gang” came to the chil- 
dren’s librarian after he had been elected 
an officer of the debating club and re- 
minded her of the time when he came to 
the library only “to make trouble.” 

Now for the girls—a more difficult 
problem to handle. In order to reach the 
various ages and temperamental differ- 
ences the following clubs were conducted 
at one time in one branch library: 

1) Poetry hour 
Poetry read aloud by children’s librarian. 
Children talk about or read their favorite 
poems. This created a demand for poetry 
books. 

2) Travel clubs for younger and older 
children 
Read travel books as a means to introduce 
the worth-while books in the children’s 
room. The lists of books related in any 
way to the imaginary trip were typed and 
given to the children. The children se- 
lected from this list a title which appealed 
to them and gave a report about the book 
of their travels at the regular meeting. 
These clubs have had very definite results 
because of their flexibility. One might re- 
main for several meetings in England, 
reading stories, poems and dramas with 
English authorship or background. 

3) Shakespeare clubs 
Members read aloud the plays of Shake- 
speare, taking the same part at each meet- 
ing and interpreting the character, At 


their open meetings, scenes from the plays 
read were given without costume or 
scenery. The travel clubs assisted at these 
meetings with travel paper or talk, folk 
story or music—all with relation to books 
read. 

Book talks 

Informal meetings held each week with no 

organization or age limit. Talks about 

books read given by children—all volun- 

teers. This advertisement often created a 

demand for books which could not be ob- 

tained by the story-hour or bulletins as the 
selection and review were always from the 
child’s viewpoint. 

Story-hours for younger and older 

children 

This method is so universally used and 

approved that I have nothing to contribute 

to this method of guiding children’s read- 
ing. 

6) Classes scheduled to come to library 
with teachers during school hours 
Informal introduction to books on required 
reading lists, given by children’s librarians. 
This method has often removed the preju- 
dice against certain titles on lists and 
‘created a more general demand for books. 
This ‘was done not only to introduce the 
books but also to avoid duplication of less 
worth-while books. 

About a year ago, I had a letter from 
a parent-teacher association in Alabama 
asking for charts to measure the value of 
the library in a graded school. Person- 
ally, I do not believe we can weigh and 
measure, or put into words, what a chil- 
dren’s department of a public library 
contributes to the development of chil- 
dren, parents and teachers. Many moth- 
ers during the past year have made the 
statement that money could not buy what 
the children’s books have meant to them 
in their own lives. 

The teachers’ room adjoining the chil- 
dren’s room is for everybody interested 
in any line of work with children. Our 
circulation of books to adults to be used 
with children has increased about 100 
per cent in the past three years. This 
outstanding increase in our work is due 
to many influences and is, to me, a hope- 
ful sign for the children. 

Undoubtedly, the library sets many 
parents to thinking. Last week a mother 
was loud in her objection to Dr Dolittle. 
She had been reading the story in the 
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newspaper and had come to the library 
to get her little girl something to read— 
and “the library handed her Dr Dolittle.” 
I told her about the book and the author 
and put it back on the shelf. She took 
the Eskimo twins and the Memoirs of a 
London doll. In a few days she came 
back and said, “I have been talking to 
several people about Dr Dolittle and 
think perhaps there is something wrong 
with me.” Later she confided that she 
could not understand why anybody read 
Alice in Wonderland, but she would not 
deprive her child as we seemed to think 
that she ought to have it. The mother 
in question is the wife of a well known 
doctor and has been president of the 
parent-teacher association in a school of 
800 children. 

The many contests being conducted in 
the schools on thrift, health, safety, and 
the many book clubs on all subjects would 
be impossible without the books supplied 
by the public library. 

A very interesting contest closed re- 
cently in two schools. The Council of 
Jewish women offered prizes to the chil- 
dren in two of our large schools, where 
about 90 per cent of the children are for- 
eign-born, for essays on the subject, 
Peace heroes in America. We gave chil- 
dren, parents and teachers books on the 
lives of men who have contributed to our 
history. In fact, all of the material for 
the essays was secured from the library. 

I do not see how a city can progress 
without a large public library trying to 
meet the needs of the students and those 
interested in the students any more than 
without a reservoir to supply people with 
their daily water supply. 

BERNICE W. BELL, Head 
Children’s. department, 
Public library, Louisville, Ky. 


Anyone who has long worked with 
children in a public library has no doubt 
of the reality of the contribution which 
libraries make toward the development 
of boys and girls by providing freely a 
wide choice of books. 

Children in the third and fourth grades 
now grasp the mechanics of reading as 
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fully as those of the seventh and eighth 


grades of the past. The library contrib- 
utes to this end by supplying the varying 
types of books which make for ease and 
assurance. 

This is only one side, the one which is 
fairly possible of measurement. There 
is no way of estimating the part books 
play in opening doors to every art and 
science, in enriching and widening the 
lives of individual readers. 

The children themselves can seldom tell 
what the library means to them but, now 
and then, when they grow older, they 
look back and we get such testimony as 
that of Mary Antin of the place the li- 
brary had in her life. 

Perhaps I do not need to quote, but it 
is tempting to do so: 

The stretch of weeks from June to Septem- 
ber, when the schools were closed, would have 
been hard to fill in had. it not been for the pub- 
lic library. 

Long before one o’clock I was to be seen 
on the library steps waiting for the door of 
paradise to open. I spent hours in the reading 
room, pleased with the atmosphere of books, 
with the order and quiet of the place. 

One could read and read and learn and 
learn as fast as one knew how, without being 
obliged to stop for stupid little girls and inat- 
tentive little boys to catch up with the lesson. 

Sometimes it is a mother who covets 
for her children the library privileges she 
enjoyed. One such mother brought her 
little girl 1600 miles, she said, mainly to 
see the library which had meant so much 
to her in her own childhood. 

Again, it was a mother whose greatest 
regret in moving from a certain neigh- 
borhood was that the children must leave 
the public library they loved, from which 
they had received pleasure and inspira- 
tion. 

The little girl who, using the kitchen 
door as a blackboard, copied from sim- 
ple library books lessons in English to be 
studied by her mother as she went about 
her household tasks, knew a use for 
children’s books that is probably not 
unique. 

The children who have discovered new 
interests, who have found in library books 
nourishment for a growing hobby, who 
have received permanent and innocent 
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joy from reading stories, are known to 
every children’s librarian. 
Aice M. JorpAn, Supervisor 
Work with children 
Public library, Boston 





Teachers frequently bring in foreign 
children to secure library cards and re- 
quest our cooperation, and a number of 
times I have had foreign fathers ask spe- 
cial attention for their children and after- 
wards express appreciation. 

I believe that the library ranks next to 
the school in service to the foreign child, 
not merely by supplying books in which 
he may read those things considered es- 
sential to Americanization, but perhaps 
more particularly in supplying the dem- 
ocratic surroundings where he may grow 
to understand his relations with other 
American children, and thus find his 
social bearings. This latter thought, to 
my mind, includes the most important 
phase of the development of American 
citizenship. 

Anna P. Mason, Supervisor 
Children’s department 
St. Louis public library 





Evidence of the influence of books is 
frequently found in biographies, and 
writers on child psychology generally 
stress this point also. We often find 
children using the language of the books 
they have read or the stories they have 
heard and sometimes the effect of their 
reading is shown in their conduct. Chil- 
dren are tremendously suggestible and I 
believe, of course, that one of the very 
best methods of influencing their devel- 
opment is thru books. That is why a 
right choice seems to me so essential. But 
I also believe that much of this work 
must be done “on faith,” for definite 
proofs are not always attainable. The 
personal influence goes hand in hand with 
that of the book, and to be effectual it 
ought to be exerted over a long period, 
but boys and girls go to work or move 
away from the vicinity of the library. 
Children’s librarians also “move on” and 
the personal contact is broken. At best 
it takes time for a new assistant to adjust 
herself to the different environment, learn 
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the needs and interests of the individual 
boy and girl, and establish friendly rela- 
tions, sympathy and confidence. Except 
in rare cases, the only way of determin- 
ing the influence of books is to watch the 
development of individual children, and 
in these days of change and unrest that 
is difficult. 
Etva S. Situ, Instructor 
Carnegie library school 
Pittsburgh 





The library of Trinity college, Dur- 
ham, N. C., has recently made available 
for readers a valuable collection of 188 
volumes of early newspapers. These pa- 
pers were published at such centers as 
Washington, D. C., Richmond and Nor- 
folk, Va., Charleston and Camden, S. C., 
and Raleigh, N. C. Most of the papers 
in the collection belong to the first half 
of the nineteenth century, some of them 
covering long periods. Among these are 
the National Intelligencer, Washington, 
1811-1870; Richmond Enquirer, 1804- 
1840; Norfolk and Portsmouth Herald, 
1817-1824. 

From South Carolina have been col- 
lected the Charleston Courier and the 
News and Courier, 1845-1878; the 
Charleston Mercury of the Civil war 
period with its famous broadside of De- 
cember 20, 1860, headed The Union Is 
Dissolved. 

Among the treasures from North 
Carolina are the Wilmington Journal, 
1853-1862; the Raleigh Standard, 1840- 
1850; the Sentinel, 1870-71, and several 
others. ' 

Among the rare newspapers of the 
North are the National Gazette for 1801 
and the New York Advertiser, 1817- 
1820. In addition to these bound vol- 
umes, a series of portfolios contain odd 
numbers of newspapers issued previous 
to 1820. Rarest of all are 16 numbers 
of the Southern Republic of Camden, 
S. C., published in 1851 as propaganda 
for the secession of South Carolina, a 
paper unknown to historians. 

The newspaper collection of Trinity 
college, over 1200 bound volumes, is con- 
sidered one of the treasures of the insti- 
tution. 
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Library Meetings 


Connecticut—The spring meeting of 
the Connecticut library association was 
held at Waterbury, Friday, May 16, 
Charles J. Barr presiding. 

Mayor Francis P. Guilfoile welcomed 
the visitors. H.W. Haddon, director of 
the Mattatuck Historical museum, told 
of the museum’s collections and the ed- 
ucational value of such collections. 

Business was reported as follows: 
There were 73 members added as a result 
of a membership campaign. The fall 
meeting will be held in September at the 
Connecticut agricultural college, Storrs. 
An outline of the Summer school for 
librarians to be held at Yale, July 7-25, 
was read. A resolution supporting the 
Senate bill providing library information 
service in the Bureau of education was 
adopted, a copy of the resolution to be 
sent to the chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee on education. The secretary was 
elected the association’s delegate to the 
A. L. A. Council meetings at Saratoga, 
June 30-July 5. 

Following the business session, Mr 
Keogh gave a report of the A. L. A. 
Council meetings at Chicago January 
1-2. He reported also on the meetings 
of the Temporary Library Training 
board held at that time. 

Mr Godard’s paper on Public docu- 
ments of Connecticut outlined what has 
been done in assembling, cataloging and 
safeguarding such documents. This 
closed the morning general session, and 
the members divided into four round- 
tal:le groups, as follows: 

Public librarians, led by Greta Brown, 
New Britain; Children’s librarians, by 
Josephine Thomas, New Haven; Special 
librarians, by Eunice E. Peck, New Ha- 
ven; College, university and normal- 
school librarians, by Dr Charles Thayer, 
Hartford. 

At the afternoon session, Edward lH. 
Davis gave an enthusiastic talk cn Good 
reading on a small income. Taking 60 
cents as a maximum unit cost a vol- 
ume, he showed many examples, prin- 
cipally English, of inexpensive editions 
of good books on various subjects. 
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The last speaker was Dean Wilbur 
Cross of Yale whose subject was Some 
old novels. He presented some interest- 
ing commentaries on the works of Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, Fielding, Meredith and 
George Eliot, as well as more modern 
writers. 

Eunice E. Peck 
Secretary 


Idaho—The annual meeting of the 
Idaho library association was held at 
Lewiston, May 13-15. Owing to the 
great distance, few of the librarians from 
the southern part of the state were able 
to attend. 

At the Tuesday morning session, Belle 
Sweet, librarian, University of Idaho, 
presided, the meeting being largely de- 
voted to business. 

Anna Hall, librarian, Pendleton, Ore., 
gave a very helpful and intimate talk 
on problems connected with the mainte- 
nance of a county library, which was of 
particular interest to Idaho librarians 
who are making an effort to obtain coun- 
ty library legislation. 

The morning of the second day was 
devoted to discussion of censorship of 
books in small libraries, Mrs Helene G. 
Norton, Coeur d’Alene, reading a paper 
on the subject. A lively discussion fol- 
lowed. Under the subject, Old prob- 
lems and new ideas, a general round- 
table discussed such old favorites as 
book repairing, collection of fines, num- 
ber of books to be issued on one card, 
picture collections in small libraries, etc. 

In the afternoon, Robert Leeper gave 
an address on Pioneers. Of a pioneer 
family himself, the speaker reviewed the 
history and legends of the early Indian 
inhabitants of the Lewiston country. 
Following the address, Mary Rossell, 
Pocatello, discussed the library as a busi- 
ness asset for every community. 

In the evening, a book forum was con- 
ducted by Margaret Guyer, Carnegie 
library, Lewiston, and Mrs Edith Hib- 
bard, Lewiston Normal School library. 
Exceptionally clever and entertaining re- 
views of a number of late popular and 
should-be-popular books were given by 
Lewiston citizens. 
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The last day of the meeting was spent 
in Moscow, the trip being made in auto- 
mobiles, which gave the visitors an op- 
portunity to enjoy the famous Lewiston 
Hill drive of 10 miles over a road which 
is considered a great engineering feat. 

The meeting was held at the Universi- 
ty of Idaho, where Prof Cushman of the 
English department reviewed most 
charmingly several of the exponents of 
the new movement in poetry. Mrs For- 
ney, one of the early workers of the state 
in library affairs, gave a reminiscent talk 
on library beginnings in Idaho. 

Owing to the fine hospitality of both 
Lewiston and Moscow, the visiting libra- 
rians enjoyed a social as well as an in- 
tellectual treat. 

HELENE GEORGE Norton 
Secretary 


Maryland—A regional meeting for 
the Eastern shore was held at Easton, 
May 22, under the direction of the Mary- 
land Public Library advisory commission. 
There were 35 representatives in attend- 
ance, including librarians and members of 
library boards. The program included 
a very interesting talk by Mary L. Hop- 
kins of the Delaware State library com- 
mission. Miss Hopkins told of the origin 
and development of the bookwagon in her 
state. Her experiences showed most 
plainly the value of the bookwagon in 
reaching the rural people—a need for 
which Talbot county has provided in the 
budget which it has worked out for a 
county library. Of this, $2300 has been 
pledged thus far. 

The subject, Effective library publicity, 
was introduced by Marion F. Batchelder 
of the Maryland Public Library advisory 
commission and thoroughly discussed. It 
was agreed that more use should be made 
of the newspapers in advertising the 
library. A library booth at county fairs 
was recommended. 

Mrs C. B. Walker spoke on the selec- 
tion of wholesome reading for children, 
emphasizing the fact that librarians can- 
not exercise too much care in the selec- 
tion of books for it is they who have the 
best opportunity to instil the highest ideals 
of life into the minds of boys and girls 


by giving them the very best that is to be 
had thru good books. 
NAOMI JOHNSON. 
Secretary 


Michigan—The twelfth annual meeting 
of the Upper Peninsula library associa- 
tion was held in Escanaba, May 22-23. 
Fifteen librarians, representing cities in 
the Upper Peninsula, were present at the 
opening of the meeting, as well as Mrs 
Mary E. Frankhauser, state librarian, and 
Harold L. Wheeler of Muskegon, presi- 
dent of the State library association. 

At the roll-call which opened the meet- 
ing, members responded by naming three 
books of non-fiction which had been the 
most popular in their libraries. 

Round-table discussions of binding 
magazines, loan desk problems, discipline, 
with its attendant problems of high-school 
pupils, and community service, were most 
interesting and helpful. 

City Manager Fred Harris voiced deep 
appreciation of the local library in his 
address of welcome, under the title, The 
value of the library to the city admin- 
istration. 

Emily Dripps, high-school librarian, 
Escanaba, gave an interesting talk on The 
high-school librarian’s value to the city. 

Mrs Frankhauser gave a very informa- 
tive talk on what the state library is pre- 
pared to do for the libraries of the state 
merely for the asking. Both libraries 
and individuals are served to the fullest 
extent by the state library, and all appli- 
cations for help are welcomed. 

An address by Harold L. Wheeler— 
The library, A retail proposition—pointed 
out that to most people the library is not 
a living issue, that the only time they 
think of it is when showing visitors about 
the town, when the institution is usually 
referred to as a sort of monumental 
building. He made a plea that librarians 
bring the library more closely in touch 
with the needs of the community in which 
it is located and make those whom it can 
help realize what an opportunity the li- 
brary offers. Opportunity, Mr Wheeler 
said, means an “open door,” and libraries 
are open doors of service leading out into 
broad vistas of knowledge where human- 
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ity can grow and learn to appreciate the 
worth-while things in life. 

The social side of the meeting was em- 
phasized by a drive over the city Thurs- 
day afternoon and a banquet at the Golf 
club that evening. 

An invitation for the 1925 meeting was 
received from Sault Ste. Marie, the de- 
cision being left in the hands of the Ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs Nancy B. Thomas, Es- 
canaba; vice-president, Donna Sullivan, 
Marquette; secretary and treasurer, Mrs 
Shipman, Manistique. 


New York—The annual meeting of 
the N. Y. Regional catalog group was 
held at the New York public library on 
the evening of May 22, preceded by a 
dinner attended by about 40 of the group. 
The principal business of the evening 
was the election of officers and the pre- 
sentation of a handsome traveling clock 
to the retiring president, Margaret Mann, 
who leaves New York in the fall to take 
charge of cataloging at the American 
library school in Paris. 

Following the business meeting the 
group, much augmented after dinner, ad- 
journed to the exhibition room where 
Mr Lydenberg, after a little speech in 
which he emphasized the importance of 
the catalogers’ work and congratulated 
the members on being catalogers, person- 
ally conducted us thru the exhibition, 
which illustrated the history of the writ- 
ten word. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: 
President, Emma F. Cragin, New York 
public library; secretary-treasurer, Mar- 
garet Roys, Columbia University library. 

Marcaret Roys 
Secretary 


Rhode Island—The twenty-first an- 
nual meeting of the Rhode Island library 
association was held at Chepachet, May 
28, with President F. K. W. Drury in the 
chair. The members were welcomed by 
Mrs Howard W. Farnum, trustee of the 
Manton free library. 

After the necessary business, Charles 
R. Green, Jones library, Amherst, Mass., 
gave an address, An adventure in com- 
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munity service, which was most enjoy- 
able, renewed interest in the Jones li- 
brary and lighted up enthusiasm for the 
means of “tying up the people with the 
library.” 

Alice I. Hazeltine, Public library, 
Providence, briefly reviewed a dozen re- 
cent children’s books. 

At the afternoon meeting, a map was 
shown which Mrs W. M. Congdon, state 
director of traveling libraries, had pre- 
pared, marked and colored to show the 
library situation in Rhode Island. A 
“tour of the state” by Mr Drury and Mrs 
Congdon was an interesting feature, the 
librarians answering to the invitation to 
speak for the various libraries as the vis- 
itors reached them. 

Under the title, The tyranny of the 
editor and publisher, George T. Marsh 
gave much pleasure as he, with a good 
deal of spirit, told of what one and an- 
other literary light does, stating that some 
whose very names frighten, are quite 
like other people. Thruout it was a talk 
full of “punch,” wisdom and sound ad- 
vice for those who have a longing to 
take up the pen. 

A vote of thanks was given to those 
who had contributed to a most stimulat- 
ing and delightful day. 

Epna THAYER 
Secretary 


Seattle—The spring meeting of the 
Puget Sound library club, held in Seat- 
tle, May 28, was attended by 75 libra- 
rians from Puget Sound cities. 

In his presidential address, Ralph 
Munn, of the Seattle public library, 
spoke of the growing demand for adult 
education and urged that public libraries 
provide facilities for study by adults. 
Definite methods of educational work 
were discussed by Helen Donley, Eliza- 
beth Henry and Florence Severs, all of 
the Seattle public library, and Edwina 
Casey of the Tacoma public library. 

Marguerite Putnam, University of 
Washington library, was elected presi- 
dent for the coming year. 


Virginia—The librarians of Virginia 
universities and colleges held a meeting 
in Lynchburg, May 15, and organized 
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into a section of the Virginia library as- 
sociation. C. V. Eddy, Winchester, pre- 
sided. Various features of college libra- 
ry service were discussed. 

L. G. Swem, College of William and 
Mary, gave the principal address. Oth- 
ers taking part on the program were Mr 
Eddy and J. Maude Campbell. 

The librarians attending the meeting 
were guests of Elizabeth Steptoe, libra- 
rian at Sweet Briar college, at a tea and 
of the trustees of the Jones memorial 
library at luncheon. 

Coming meetings 

The Wisconsin library association will 
hold its annual meeting at Oconomowoc, 
October 7-8. 

The Nebraska library association will 
hold its annual meeting in Omaha, Oc- 
tober 15-17, the meeting to be preceded 
by a library institute conducted by the 
secretary of the Nebraska public library 
commission. 

The annual Library Workers confer- 
ence held jointly by the Extension divi- 
sion of the University of Iowa and the 
university library will be held at the uni- 
versity, lowa City, July 9-10. The pro- 
gram provides the following addresses : 

Library development, and County li- 
braries, Milton ‘J. Ferguson, state li- 
brarian of California; Mid-West poetry, 
Edwin F. Piper, University of Iowa; 
Modern fiction and the library, Mrs Jes- 
sie B. Gordon, Iowa City ; Group service 
in libraries, and The library and the lo- 
cality, Dr Arthur E. Bostwick, St. Louis ; 
Adult education and the public library, 
L. L. Dickerson, Chicago; and Contem- 
porary drama, William L. Sowers, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 





The comments of its contemporaries on 
The American Mercury have been amus- 
ing. The New Republic is rather pessi- 
mistic in tone and opines that “Messrs 
Mencken and Nathan will continue shoot- 
ing at mastodons with birdshot, and at 
guinea pigs with an elephant gun.” The 
Outlook devoutly declares that “if it will 
poke fun at its own ignorance, bigotry, 
and smugness as well as at others’, it will 
be welcome and deserve success.”—The 
Log, Cleveland Pl. 
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Interesting Things in Print 


Business Leaflet No. 6 gives Sources 
of Cost Information. The contents are 
intended to acquaint the business man in 
trade and manufacture with sources of 
information issued by numerous impor- 
tant agencies. The pamphlet may be ob- 
tained from the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York City. 

Memorial day in poetry, a group of 
poems chosen by a committee of the 
Carnegie Library School association, has 
been issued by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. This volume is a fitting compan- 
ion for the previous numbers, Christmas 
day in poetry and Thanksgiving day in 
poetry. All are worthy of a place on 
the shelves of any library. 

A most illuminating article, full of in- 
spiration and suggestion, is given in 
School Life for May, 1924—“Bureau of 
Education library serves American teach- 
ers,’ by John D. Wolcott, librarian of 
the Bureau of education. The article 
gives just the sort of tilt that is needed 
for better understanding of this impor- 
tant vantage place in library service, par- 
ticularly among educational people. 

The rotogravure pictorial section of 
the Seattle Daily Times for April 20 de- 
voted a page to the central building of 
the Public library of that city, together 
with seven branches. The details of the 
entrance to the central building and some 
of the fine windows are shown. Much 
is made of the fact that more than 2,- 
000,000 books are distributed a year 
from the library’s collection of 365,000 
volumes. 

Two pamphlets, one, A review of iron 
and steel literature for 1923, A classi- 
fied list of the more important books, 
serials and trade publications published 
during the year, and the other, Litera- 
ture of the coal industry for 1923, with 
a similar list, have been published by 
E. H. McClelland of the technology de- 
partment, Carnegie library, Pittsburgh. 
Both are reprints from technical pe- 
riodicals and will doubtless form use- 
ful tools for the reference desk of any 
library having calls for books relating 
to technology. 
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An interesting leaflet is that sent out 
by the Public schools, Denver, Col., 
Monograph No. 9, covering suggestions 
offered by the Denver public library for 
improving service to the public schools 
of the city. The leaflet contains sugges- 
tions as to ways in which teachers may 
codperate with the Public library in ex- 
pediting the reference work done by the 
pupils. A note from the superintendent 
of schools urges teachers to familiarize 
themselves with the contents of the leaflet 
and follow the suggestions as closely as 
possible in making use of the facilities 
of the Public library. 

Nowhere outside of England is there 
found the high-class sporting blood that 
makes possible a successful carrying out 
of the idea of collecting such material 
as is foreshadowed in the prospectus sent 
out by The Studio, Ltd., London. The 
proposed work is a volume devoted to 
“Old English sporting books,” in a lim- 
ited edition with reproduction of illus- 
trations by such men as Cruikshank and 
others of his class. The half dozen re- 


productions shown in the preliminary no- 


tice are most fascinating and give one a 
faint notion, at least, of the feast pro- 
vided in the 100 such illustrations which 
will adorn the volume. 

An interesting booklist, altho put out by 
the commercial world, is that issued by the 
House of Bumpus, I.td., London. This 
catalog of Books, old and new, including 
a selection of fine old bindings, is éspe- 
cially interesting at this time since a very 
notable selection of the latter is included. 
The catalog also lists autographed let- 
ters of another day, French illustrated 
books of the eighteenth century, first edi- 
tions of noted authors, colored plates and 
sporting books: Illustrations of bindings 
are most interesting. 

The list was prepared by Capt E. C. 
Kyte who, before his gallant service in 
the World war, was one of the leading 
members of the English library associa- 
tion. 

The Providence Journal of May 18 
gave much space to the new Knight 
memorial library which is to serve as one 
of the branches of the library system of 
Providence. 
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The building is 122 by 70 feet in size 
and with the grounds occupies an entire 
square. It has a main floor, with mezza- 
nine and basement, and is fitted with the 
best of modern equipment, conveniences 
and accessories for library service. The 
interior decorations of the building, as 
shown in the Artgravure section of the 
Journal, are very beautiful. The refer- 
ence room and the main lobby of the 
library, with the lighting, are special 
features in the great beauty of the 
building. 

The Public library, Dayton, Ohio, has 
issued a Classified list of technical and 
business magazines to be found in the 
reference and technology department of 
that library and is distributing the list 
in the centers of interest in the subjects 
treated. The list gives publications deal- 
ing with accounting, advertising and 
selling, aeronautics, automobiles, business 
and finance, chemistry, drafting, electric- 
ity, industrial management, plumbing 
and heating, printing, radio, etc. Anoth- 
er list gives books and magazines on the 
building trades—building materials, car- 
pentry and joinery, concrete construc- 
tion, electric wiring, masonry, painting 
and paper hanging, sheet metal work, 
etc. 

&A reprint from the Congressional Rec- 
ord contains a speech made by Con- 
gressman Martin L. Davey of Ohio, 
April 17, when he spoke on a bill relat- 
ing to reforestation. In so doing, he 
made one of the best presentations of the 
story of the tree as a living thing and a 
vivid arraignment of America’s indiffer- 
ence which is permitting forest devasta- 
tion to an alarming degree. The story of 
the tree as a living thing would have a 
distinct moral influence if read to or by 
every child of understanding age in 
America. Mr Davey states truly that this 
problem is among the great and far- 
reaching things affecting America. That 
there is nothing that affects the future 
of America more and that there are very 
few things that are of equal importance, 
Mr Davey proves beyond a shadow of 
a doubt. 











The Division of public libraries, Massa- 
chusetts department of education, has 
issued a list of popular books in Italian 
and Polish. The Italian books are listed 
under very suggestive titlkes—For Amer- 
icans of Italian birth; To help the new- 
comer; For attracting Italian women to 
the library; Readable books with the cre- 
ative touch of the Latin temperament; 
Stories to read for entertainment. Di- 
visions of the Polish books are intro- 
duced by equally interesting captions. 

The List of books for school libraries 
in the state of Wisconsin, 1924-26, has 
been issued by State Superintendent 
John Callahan. The school library law 
of Wisconsin provides 20 cents a per- 
son of school age for the purchase of 
school library books. The State Library 
committee prepares the list of books for 
libraries, and these books must be pur- 
chased from the dealer with whom a con- 
tract for this purpose has been made by 
the committee. The present list is ar- 
ranged by subject, with a title index. 
Altho the list is intended primarily for 
elementary schools, many of the books 
are suitable for high school use. 

An interesting article, Modern Amer- 
ican printing by Harry L. Koopman, ap- 
peared in the May number of The Amer- 
ican Mercury. Mr Koopman traces good 
printing thru the nineteenth century, not- 
ing particularly John Wilson’s work in 
Cambridge, Mass.; the woodcuts in the 
period, 1880-1895; Thomas B. Mosher ; 
F. D. Day ; the wonderful, artistic printer, 
D. Berkeley Updike whose monumental 
volumes, “Printing types,’ Mr Koop- 
man thinks will be an authority for a 
century to come; the wonderful work 
beyond praise, of the peerless Bruce 
Rogers, and the real art in the work of 
Theodore L. De Vinne. 

Mr Koopman, in his gentle way, is 
fairly proud of what American printing 
has achieved. The article closes with a 
full chorus of praise for the splendid 
collection of bound volumes made by the 
Grolier club and which made a circuit 
of exhibits last winter, challenging com- 
parison with the finest volumes it met in 
its travels thruout the country. In Mr 
Koopman’s opinion, “American printing, 
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in the person of some of its representa- 
tives, is now living and moving on the 
plane of art.” 


Books 


An interesting volume for anyone even 
remotely interested in school administra- 
tion is a volume recently issued, Child ac- 
counting, by Arthur B. Moehlman of 
Michigan. The subject is a new one or 
perhaps the defining of many ideas of 
long standing and relates to the meaning 
and the many uses made of statistics in 
numerous records kept in home, school, 
church and other organizations of which 
children are members. 


In commending the volume, a noted 
teacher in the public schools of Detroit 
says: 

This is a problem which receives far too 
little attention from the schoolmen. Most of 
the studies in finance and in instruction would, 
I believe, have their conclusions greatly modi- 
fied, if not reversed, if they were based upon 
the full knowledge of related facts. Not until 
there are adequate and cumulative records for 
the whole of a child’s school life will it be 
possible to make educational investigations as 
complete as they ought to be. 

As a sample of good printing and fine 
hbook-making, a limited ‘edition of a 
beautiful volume, “Recorded Experi- 
ence,” is entitled to a place in the front 
ranks. Paper and illustrations are of 
the finest, while the mechanical processes 
are of a corresponding degree of excel- 
lence. 

“Recorded Experience” describes the 
statistical and calculating service in a 
specialized department of the work of 
Library Bureau rendered to business 
executives, for whom the book was pre- 
pared. Aside from the bibliophilic inter- 
est aroused by the beauty of the book, 
it carries the valuable thought that busi- 
ness statistics are of far greater service 
today than ever before. Vital statistics, 
accurately secured and in time to fulfill 
their value, are fast becoming a requisite 
in many directions. A point which might 
be noted in passing is that these sta- 
tistics are obtained thru the use of tab- 
ulating and calculating machines, uncan- 
ny things that relieve much of the drudg- 
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ery which was formerly connected with 
every statistical department. 

The material for the presentation was 
prepared by E. E. L. Taylor, who was 
also responsible for its appearance. Mr 
Taylor was formerly connected with the 
Library department of the Boston Libra- 
ry Bureau. 


Love letters of great musicians, by 
Rupert Hughes, is a story of personali- 
ties and has no reason for taking second 
place among books of “gripping interest.” 
It seems rather of a kind with many 
books that are—well, starred, and so it 
was given to a musician of national 
standing who has spent years of pro- 
found study of music, and written at 
least two volumes of study of the science 
and art of music. 

This authority says cf the book: 


All these biographical sketches are interest- 
ing, well told, probably accurate, and are use- 
ful to those artists and students who are seek- 
ing for the expression—the inner meaning, of 
what they try to interpret. But the work, as a 
whole, is monotonous and is only adapted for 
use as a book of reference, not for continuous 
reading. As the sketches are told in fairly 
consecutive order, it has considerable value his- 
torically. It supplements the encyclopedias. 
The volume of 590 pages is also attractive 
and in excellent taste. 

The principal question Mr Hughes considers 
seems to be the effect of music upon an erotic 
nature, either male or female. Does any form 
of art increase eroticism? He gives a good 
answer in his final three paragraphs, which are 
a fitting climax to his work and which are 
worth pondering by anyone interested in the 
subject. 

All the arts are but the multitudinous reflec- 
tions of an infinitely varied humanity. For ex- 
ample, “the many-sided Shakespeare.” All 
forms of art must have dynamic power in 
order to carry a message to the mind and heart 
of mankind, and this is always an impassioned 
appeal which may be erotic or religious, to 
mention only two of man’s emotions. A great 
cathedral is an impassioned inspiration, as is 
also a great poem, picture, statue, symphony. 


A revised edition of the Bookman’s 
manuel by Bessie Graham has been issued 
by the R. R. Bowker Company, New 
York City. The volume of over 600 
pages is devoted exclusively to the call- 
ing of bookselling. The author says very 
truly that “a bookseller’s approach to 
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literature is of necessity different from 
that of the general student. He needs 
to know the land-marks along the great 
highways of literature and his increas- 
ing experience and handy reference 
books will easily guide him into the by- 
ways. Bookselling is a business for 
which increased training is needed if our 
present day is served adequately in its 
growing need of books.” 

The first edition of Miss Graham’s 
book met with great favor from every 
class of book handlers. In the second 
edition, lists have been carefully reédited, 
eight chapters are entirely new and many 
others have been enlarged. The me- 
chanics of the book are most satisfactory. 
The paper is good, the type clear, the 
book opens easily and flat, and, consid- 
ering the number of pages and the im- 
mense amount of material, the volume 
is not bulky. The contents are classi- 
fied under subject, which makes them 
readily accessible. 

A very valuable feature of the book 
is a list of questions at the end of each 
classification so that the really earnest 
user of the book will have little excuse 
for not being well informed generally 
not only about books but their authors, 
character, etc., in many interesting leads. 
An author index closes a most excellent 
bibliographical tool. 


No. 3, Vol. 2, Extension Bulletin, 
North Carolina college for women, 
Greensboro, contains over 100 pages of 
“Arm chair travels,’ compiled by the 
librarian, Charles B. Shaw. The idea 
is to furnish material and directions for 
groups of readers in “Arm chair trav- 
els.” The compilation would have much 
value and provide strong leadership in a 
course for adult education. This is prac- 
tically what it is, under the direction of 
the extension division of the North Car- 
olina college for women. As may be 
supposed, this is a collection of books 
with appraisals gathered from reliable 
sources. Not the least valuable part of 
the collection is the insertion of blanks to 
be filled out by the reader, thus giving 
a record of what has been done during 
the term. 
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Library Schools 
University of California 


Thirty students completed the year’s 
course, 20 of them being university or 
college graduates, the balance, seniors in 
the College of letters and science of the 
University of California; 16 have already 
accepted positions in California libraries. 

During the year, courses to the value 
of four units were added to the total re- 
quired of all students. Two of these 
units were for the special study course 
wherein students were allowed to select 
the field in which they should work. The 
public library group, under C. B. Joeckel, 
made an investigation of the causes why 
some members of the downtown Busi- 
ness Men’s association of Berkeley were 
not registered borrowers in the Berkeley 
public library. The results were inter- 
esting and in some cases new users of the 
library were secured. In the high-school 
group, under Helen Price, some made a 
survey of the technical methods in Oak- 
land high-school libraries and _ others 
made studies of how these libraries, by 
lists of collateral reading, could add to 
the breadth and volume of courses of in- 
struction. 

During the year, Della J. Sisler supple- 
mented her degree of B. L. S. (Ill), by 
taking her M. A. at the University of 
California. Her thesis was a syllabus and 
manual for a professional course in bibli- 
ographic cataloging. In May, Edith M. 
Coulter (B. L. S., N. Y. S.), obtained 
her M. A. at this university doing her 
chief work in history and writing as her 
thesis, A guide to historical bibliog- 
raphies. Beginning July 1, Miss Coulter 
will be assistant-professor of library 
science and Miss Sisler, instructor in 
library science. 

This department has just issued a new 
announcement from which it will be seen 
that hereafter the admission requirement 
will be graduation from a university or 
college of recognized standing. During 
the coming year, the transition one, no 
undergraduates will be admitted with the 
exception of a very few seniors who have 
thruout their college course been prepar- 
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ing to enter this department in their 


fourth year. 
SypNEY B. MITCHELL 


Carnegie library, Pittsburgh 


The Commencement exercises of the 
school were held Friday morning, June 
20, at Carnegie Institute. The address 
was made by Dr Jesse Hayes White, 
professor of psychology, University of 
Pittsburgh. A reception given by the di- 
rector and principal for the parents and 
friends of the students followed the ex- 
ercises. The graduates were then the 
guests at the annual luncheon of the 
Twentieth Century club. 

The following graduates have received 
appointments : 

Work with children: 

Frances E. Atchinson, Evansville, Ind.; Re- 
bekah Curtis, Sharon, Pa.; Marie M. Famin, 
Library school, Paris, France; Esther Fleming, 
Yakima, Wash.; Louise Grove, Lakewood, 
Ohio; Mary Leckie, Newcastle, Pa; Dagny K. 
Lothe, Gergen, Norway; Ruth L. Peters, Du- 
luth, Minn.; Mildred R. Phipps, Akron, O.; 
Gladys Rains, Sioux Falls, S. D.; Nell M. 
Thompson, Walla Walla, Wash.; Marian K. 
Zeth, East Cleveland, O.; Mildred E. Abel, 
Virginia Barr, Eunice Clark, Barbara Dixon, 
Martha Logan, Anne Hough, and Ethel Mac- 
pherson, Carnegie library, Pittsburgh. 

Work with schools: 

Ruby Canton, Edmond, Okla.; Bessie M. 
Janes, Dayton, O.; Mary McKinney, Pitts- 
burgh; Bessie M. Noble, New Castle, Pa. 

General library work: 

Clara M. Baker and Elizabeth B. Cheatham, 
Tulsa, Okla.; Wava F. Clay and Elsa Wagner, 
Pittsburgh; Dorothy Hills, Morgantown, N. C. 

Nina C. BROTHERTON 
Principal 
Drexel Institute 


Commencement day fell on June 18. 
The alumni prizes this year for distinction 
in work went to Katharine Russell Hayes 
and Bernice Hirschman, the detur to 
Ruth Louise Pollock and H. M. to Dor- 
othy Ward. 

Dr James I. Wyer spent May 28 in 
Philadelphia and lectured to the library 
school. 

An interesting occasion was the visit 
of Clara Hunt who spoke on children’s 
literature. In addition to the students of 
the library school, the children’s librarians 
of the branches of the Free library were 
present, as was also Emma R. Engle. 
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It was an interesting event, the bringing 
together of two such eminent specialists. 

Following is a partial list of students 
and positions for next year: 


Rachel Mary Cessna, assistant, Grinnell Col- 
lege library, Iowa. 

Esther Haines Eby, cataloger, Wilson Col- 
lege library, Chambersburg. 

Margaret Laurie Hayes, associate librarian, 
West Chester normal school. 

Bernice Hirschman, librarian, Young Men’s 
Hebrew association, Philadelphia. 

Mary Josephine Kelly, librarian, Junior high 
school, No. 3, Trenton, N. J. 

Lillian Valeta King, librarian, Great Neck 
library, Great Neck, N. Y. 

Dorothy Farr Lovett, assistant 
Central high school, Philadelphia. 

May Lilly, who has a position as children’s 
librarian in the Free library of Philadelphia, 
will go to Cleveland to study children’s work 
under Miss Power. 

ANNE W. How.anp, Director 


Los Angeles public library 

Dr Frederic T. Blanchard, head of the 
English department, University of Cali- 
fornia, gave an inspiring address with 
Looking forward as his topic, at the clos- 
ing exercises of the school, May 28. 

Diplomas were given to 30 graduates 
at the end of their month of practice in 
June. 

The following permanent appointments 
have been made for the class of 1924: 


Ella Carrick, Library Association, Portland, 
Ore.; June Fairfield, cataloger, Public library, 
Long Beach, Cal.; Leora Janssen, assistant, 
John Crerar library, Chicago, Ill.; Gertrude 
Olds, Oregon Agricultural College library, Cor- 
vallis; Eric Richmond, Public library, Seattle, 
Wash.; Alice Welch, Library Association, 
Portland, Ore.; Julia Dietsch, Fonnie V. Dou- 
den, Louise Jenner, Margaret L. May, Isabel 
O’Connor, Leona Shepherd, Dorothy L. Smith 
and Medora Williams, Public library, Los An- 
geles. 

Elizabeth Chubbic, Mildred Cole, Edith Hub- 
bart, Hilda Marsh, Helen O’Conor, Lucile 
Richards, Arnoldine J. Saul, Lucile Spalding, 
Carolyn Walker, Mary Louise Wieder and 
Dorothy de Yoe have summer appointments in 
the Los Angeles public library. 

Helen Hamilton, ’21, was married to E. W. 
Toy of Pasadena, April 17. 

Courtney Crawford, ’23, was married to 
William Mortensen, May 10. They will live 
in Los Angeles. 

Marion Horton, Principal 


New York public library 
The various senior courses came to a 
close about June 1, conferences and dis- 


librarian, 
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cussions constituting much of the work 
of the final week. The lectures of par- 
ticular interest in the month of May in- 
cluded a talk by Mildred Pope, organizer 
under the New York State library exten- 
sion division at Albany, who addressed 
the students in the course on school li- 
brary work on Administrative problems 
in the high-school library ; and two illus- 
trated talks on Modern fine printing by 
Elmer Adler of the Pynson Printers, 
New York City. 

The junior administration program in 
May contained lectures by Sarah Askew 
on The assistance offered to local libraries 
by state library commissions; by Dr 
Frank Weitenkampf, on Care and pro- 
duction of prints, and on Book illustra- 
tion; and by Leonore Power on Story- 
telling. In the junior book selection 
course, Miss Higgins and Dr Brewster 
completed their series on Editions and on 
Foreign fiction, respectively. 

The students of both classes assisted in 
preparation for the library institute held 
at the school on Friday, May 16, and at- 
tended the sessions. The work of the stu- 
dents consisted in the preparation of ex- 
hibits and of committee assignments in 
the entertainment of visitors. The speak- 
ers at the institute were Dr Nixon Ryan 
Fox, Rebecca Rankin, John A. Lowe, 
Mildred Pope and Harry Lyman Koop- 
man. 

Three diplomas and 29 certificates were 
awarded at the commencement exercises, 
Friday, June 6. Stephen H. Olin, a trus- 
tee of the New York public library, pre- 
sided, and the address of the day was de- 
livered by Carl B. Roden, librarian, Chi- 
cago public library. On the preceding 
evening, the annual meeting of the 
Alumni association was held, Nelson W. 
McCombs being elected president of the 
association for 1924-25. 

Ernest J. REECE, 
Principal 
Pratt Institute 


Appointments to date in the class of 
1924 are as follows: 
Emily K. Appel, assistant, Piatt Institute 


free library. 
Emelyn M. Barrett, assistant, Silas Bronson 
library, Waterbury, Conn. 
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Margaret E. Bates returns to the staff of the 
Portland library association, Oregon. 

Vivien L. Canfield, branch librarian, Public 
library, Newark, N. J. 

Helen M. Duffield, cataloger, Metropolitan 
museum of art, New York City. 

Lois M. Fawcett, assistant librarian, State 
Teachers college, Mankato, Minn. 

Mary V. Gorgas returns to the staff of the 
Indianapolis public library. 

Martha S. Grant, assistant, New York public 
library. 

Gladys C. Greene, librarian, Public library, 
Dalton, Mass. 

Mary E. Hall, assistant, Macon branch, 

3rooklyn public library. 

Elizabeth W. Hubbard, assistant, Princeton 
University library. 

Frances Kelly returns to the staff of the 
Public library, Kansas City, Mo. 

Catherine M. Love, librarian, High school, 
Glens Falls, N. Y 

Rosalie Mackenzie, cataloger, American 
Geographical society, New York City. 

Madame L. R. de Mouricaud, registrar, Paris 
library school, France. 

Mary C. Nixon, cataloger, Redwood library, 
Newport, R. I. 

Madame Hilda Robyns, head of cataloging 
department, Library of the University of Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 

Fay F. Stahl, assistant, Oregon State Agri- 
cultural College library, Corvallis. 

Jean Urquhart, assistant, Public library, 
Utica, N. Y. 

Epwarp IF, STEVENS 
Director 
St. Louis public library 


The Commencement exercises of the 
class of 1924 were held on Thursday 
evening, June 5, at the Central library 
building. Certificates were awarded to 
23 graduates. John F. Lee, vice-presi- 
dent of the Library board, distributed the 
certificates, with a brief address. Dr 
George Ware Stephens, professor of Eco- 
nomics, Washington university, made the 
address, his subject being The place of 
the library in the world toaay. 

Special lecturers on bibliography dur- 
ing the past month have included Dr 
George B. Mangold, director, Missouri 
school of social economy, who gave two 
talks on the literature of sociology, and 
Dr Archer Taylor, associate professor of 
German, Washington university, who 
spoke on the literature of folk-lore. 

At the request of Elwood Street, 
director of the Community council, the 
students took as the subject for the an- 
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notated bibliography, prepared annually as 
part of the course, Books for social work- 
ers. The bibliography appeared in the 
June number of the Monthly Bulletin of 
the Public library and is to be mailed to 
all social workers in the organizations 
represented in the Community council. 
On a visit by the class to the Buxton 
and Skinner Printing Company, the stu- 
dents had the unique experience of seeing 
their bibliography being set up on the 
linotype machines. 
Ay BB, 


Simmons college 


During the last days of the college year, 
‘rank H. Chase of the Boston public 
library spoke on reference work, and 
Kathleen Jones told of library work in 
hospitals and institutions. 

On Commencement day, June 9, 46 de- 
grees were granted to members of the 
Library school and 3 certificates were 
bestowed, which is the largest number 
given in our history for any one year. 

Members of the class had been ap- 
pointed by June 10 to positions as fol- 
lows: 

Grace Alger, assistant, Public library, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Louise Bradford, junior assistant, Massa- 
chusetts state library. 

Anna Mildred Cass, cataloger, Yale Uni- 
versity library, New Haven. 

V. Irene Conklin, returning to the Pubiic 
library, Detroit, Mich. 

Dorothy G. Crocker, children’s librarian, 
Public library, Dearborn, Mich. 

Marguerite Currier, cataloger, Dartmouth 
College library. 

Jessie R. Davis, assistant, Public library, 
Troy, N.. Y. 

Mrs Nettie B. Guise, returning to India to 
the American college at Madura. 

Irene Constance Haley, assistant librarian, 
Skidmore college, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Rosa M. Hafey, assistant, High school, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Nell Halloran, returning to University of 
Minnesota. 

Ethel L. Hartness, assistant, Clark university, 
Worcester. 

Dorothy Hyde, assistant, Norfolk House 
Centre library, Roxbury, Mass. 

Doris M. Johnson, loan assistant, Adelbert 
college, Cleveland. 

Dorothy L. Krisher, assistant librarian, State 
Teachers college, San Jose, Cal. 
Anne C. McDonald, Alice McLaughlin, Janet 
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Maynard, Dessa K. Palmerlee and Melitta E 
Roemer, Public library, Detroit, Mich. 

Caryl Miller, cataloger, Bureau of educa- 
— research, Ohio state university, Colum- 
us. 

Muriel Moxley, librarian, Norwich academy, 
Norwich, Conn. 

Lena Pool, children’s librarian, Public libra- 
ry, Des Moines, Ia. 

Frances Pope, assistant cataloger, 
university, Oxford, Ohio. 

Marjorie Rogers, reference assistant, Adel- 
beri college, Cleveland. 

Margaret E. Rupp, assistant, Vassar college, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 

H. Marguerite Starbird, reference and loan 
assistant, University of Maine, Orono. 

Mary Washburn, reference librarian, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Durham. 

Marion H. Weaver, assistant in the chil- 
jet s department, Public library, Rochester, 


Miami 


Mary Y. Wescott, cataloger, Trinity college, 
Durham, N. C. 

Jeanette White, 
Portland, Ore. 

Evelyn G. Wimersberger, cataloger, Iowa 
state college, Ames. 

Two of the class, Joy Merrill and Alice 
Allen, will be married during the summer. 

June Ricuarpson DoNNELLY 


Director 


assistant, Public library, 


University of Washington 


Ethel R. Sawyer of the Portland library 
association was the principal speaker at 
the annual meeting and banquet of the 
Library School alumni association, held 
Friday evening, June 6, at the university 
commons. Miss Sawyer’s topic was Li- 
brary schools of the Pacific Northwest— 
for drivers or for passengers. She em- 
phasized the fact that the greatest duty 
of the library school was to develop peo- 
ple who could become leaders and direc- 
tors in library service, not merely those 
that were content to follow in the foot- 
steps of their predecessors; and that the 
need of such people was urgent because 
of the leading position which libraries are 
coming to take in the movement toward 
“adult education.” 

The class of 1924 were guests at the 
association banquet. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

Jessie Eastman, ’16, president ; Dorothy 
Richards, ’20, vice-president; Maud 
Moseley, ’24, secretary; Doris Hopkins, 
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’20, treasurer, and Margaret Martin, ’18, 
publicity editor. 

Members of the graduating class have 
received appointment as follows: 

Edgar S. Robinson, librarian, Public library, 
Vancouver, B. C.; Arthur S. Beardsley, librar- 
ian, Law library, University of Washington ; 
Helen Shull, assistant, Tacoma gublic library ; 
Maud Moseley. University of Washington li- 
brary; Esther Boyd, Helen Lloyd, Irma Lynn, 
Frances Robbins and Ruth Russell, assistants, 
Seattle public library. 

Helen Remsberg, ’20, becomes librarian of 
the Public library, Puyallup. 

Sara Sisler, ’23, has been appointed librarian 
of the Public library, Marshfield, Ore. 

Margaret Shotwell and Martha Lucas, both 
of ’23, have received appointments as children’s 
librarians in the Seattle public library. 

Myrtle Funkhouser, ’23, has been appointed 
assistant in the Washington State Normal 
School library at Bellingham. 

Marriage announcements 

Daphne Todd, ’23, to Theodore Norton, ’23, 
May 3, 1924. Mr Norton is in charge of the 
library of the Washington State normal school 
at Cheney. 

Edith Monk, 718, to Floyd Sinnett, May 31, 
1924. They will make their home in Meredith. 


Western Reserve university 


Practical work in technical records for 
a two weeks’ period in May gave oppor- 
tunity for the students to apply the in- 
struction of the year. With the codpera- 
tion of the Organization department, 
Ohio State library, under Miss Merrill’s 
supervision, students were assigned to 
smaller libraries at Port Clinton, Ra- 
venna, Grand View Heights and Woo- 
ster. Assignments were also made in 
East Cleveland, Lakewood, Cleveland 
Heights, Shaker Heights and Cleveland, 
including the School of art, William 
Taylor & Sons’ store and certain depart- 
ments of the Cleveland public library. 

The concluding lectures of the year 
were largely concerned with the bibliog- 
raphy of economics, sociology, fine arts, 
science and useful arts; use of vertical 
files and the selection of periodicals. Gil- 
bert O. Ward gave a most informing 
lecture on Library publicity. Prof A. S. 
Root, Oberlin college, gave his final lec- 
tures—one on the work of the New York 
public library (with slides), and one on 
Special bibliographical undertakings. 
Thru the courtesy of the Library of Con- 

















gress, slides of that library were also 
shown. 

The final library visits have been to the 
Federal Reserve Bank library, in the 
handsome new building where ample pro- 
vision has been made for the library, of 
which Alta B. Claflin is librarian; to 
Oberlin College library, which trip gave 
a delightful day’s outing; to the new 
Cleveland Public Library building, which 
is rapidly becoming a reality, and to the 
attractive enlarged and remodeled build- 
ing of the Lakewood public library. 

Commencement week included the an- 
nual Founders’ Day exercises, with Carl 
H. Milam, secretary of the A. L. A., as 
speaker, his subject being The library 
and adult education ; the meeting and an- 
nual dinner of the Alumni association, 
and the final conferring of 45 library 
school certificates at the general univer- 
sity commencement, when President W. 
O. Thompson of Ohio State university 
gave the address. 

Avice S. TYLER 
Director 

The prospectus of the Library training 
class for work in county libraries, at 
Hagerstown, Md., has been issued. The 
chief instructor will be Miss Mary L. 
Titcomb, librarian, Washington County 
free library, assisted by three members 
of her staff. The staff of outside lectur- 
ers includes a number of persons prom- 
inent in library service. The term ex- 
tends from October 1-June 1. 

The prospectus of the course in hos- 
pital library service to be offered by the 
College of science, literature and arts, 
University of Minnesota, has been issued 
as a reprint from the Bulletin of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The leaflet gives 
an outline of the curriculum, require- 
ments for admission, credits and fees. 





American Library School Graduates in 
Europe 


Reports recently received by the Amer- 
ican library in Paris from six prominent 
library schools in the United States show 
that 75 Europeans have studied or are 
now studying in American library 
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schools. Of these, 41 attended the Al- 
bany school, 11 the New York school, 
9 the Brooklyn school, and 8 the Pitts- 
burgh school. 

They are distributed by nationality as 
follows: Norwegians, 47; Danes, 10; 
French and Belgians, 9; English, 3; 
Swedish, 3; German, 1; Finnish, 1; and 
Dutch 1. 

Of the entire number, 37 are in libra- 
ry work in Europe; 10 are in library 
work in the United States; 12 are still 
in library schools, and 14 are either no 
longer in library work or are temporarily 
unemployed. 

It is the plan of the American library 
in Paris to keep in close touch with each 
of the European librarians who have 
studied in the United States and take ad- 
vantage of their training and experience 
in the extension of its service to other 
parts of Europe. W. D. J. 





Another Large County Library in Ohio 


The Public library, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has signed a contract with the library 
trustees of Cuyahoga county under 
which that county will receive library 
service from the Cleveland public libra- 
ry. A minimum levy of two-tenths of 
a mill, which has already been allowed, 
will yield about $40,000 for the work 
this year. 

Margaret E. Wright of the Cleveland 
public library has been made supervisor 
of county libraries. 

Attention will be given this year to 
building up a good book collection and 
the book distribution will be largely 
thru the schools for a time except in the 
larger towns, where it is likely local 
branches will be established. Several 
small towns have already turned over 
their libraries as a part of the county 
system. 

There is a fine spirit of codperation 
engendered in the work and, if it con- 
tinues, there will be adequate library 
service provided for every part of the 
county. While the organization is Leing 
perfected, the Cleveland public library 
has offered free service to those who care 
to register, 
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Work with Foreign Children 


When the doors of the Albina Home- 
stead grade-school library in Portland, 
Oregon, opened one morning, the usual 
number of children were waiting to rush 
into the little room and have first chance 
at the books. But when they got fully 
into the library, a chorus of “Ohs” and 
“Ahs” and “Oh, boys!” arose—for 
there before their eyes, on the library ta- 
ble, was Cinderella’s pumpkin coach, 
fairy godmother, mice and all. The fairy 
godmother, instead of being disguised as 
a witch, was a truly fairy with gauze 
wings and gold starred wand. Such ex- 
clamations as “Gee! she ain’t a witch no 
more!” “Look at her waving her magic 
wand!” and “Is Cinderella inside yet?” 
showed their familiarity with the story. 

The boys, of course, centered their at- 
tention on the mice and, incidentally, 
the long wire tails grew longer as if by 
magic. The interest in the pumpkin 
coach spread as each succeeding class vis- 
ited the library, even the lofty eighth 
graders exclaiming as loudly as the 
youngest visitors. The tendency being 
to forget all else, it was necessary for the 
librarian to rule that books must be se- 
lected first and then, if there was any 
time left, the pumpkin coach could be 
examined. Never before were the books 
chosen with such dispatch, and then the 
children hovered around the table until 
they were forced to form a line for the 
return to the classroom. 

On the table beside the coach was an 
orange colored box and a poster which 
suggested the analogy of the library as a 
“Fairy godmother.” The. poster read: 


Is the Library your Fairy Godmother? 
Books 


(like Cinderella’s Pumpkin Coach) 
Stand ready to whisk you away to other 
Scenes and joys 





He who reads may ride 

3y way of giving a Thanksgiving sig- 
nificance to the whole, it was suggested 
that any child so desiring should write a 
letter to the library (as fairy godmother) 





giving thanks for some book he (or she) 
had specially enjoyed during the past 
year, and drop it in the box. Pumpkin- 
colored paper was provided for this pur- 
purpose. There is no knowing to what 
degree the colored paner and the fun of 
seeing it disappear in the box stimulated 
the response, but over 300 letters were 
received during the three-day celebratio:. 

Perhaps it was natural that, among 
children of so drab a background, no 
great originality was manifested in the 
letters. A number adapted the poster 
expression, “enjoying” a givcn book be- 
cause it “whisked” them to the Alps with 
Heidi or to Shérwood forest with Robin 
Hood. The varied signatures were amus- 
ing—Your loving bookworm, Your truly 
god-child, Grandson, etc. The following 
letter is typical of matcy which were re- 
ceived : 

Dear Fairy Godmother : 

I wish to thank you for the many books that 
you have let us boys and girls read. I enjoyed 
the book, The life of Mark Twain, very much. 
I wish that you would take your magic wand 
and place more books of this kind in the li- 


brary. Your loving friend, 
CHESTER ARMEY 


The following good results would seem 
to have been effected by the project: 

1) The children gained the idea that 
gratitude is due for a public service which 
is a privilege, instead of taking it merely 
as a matter of course (as is so often the 
case even with adults, alas!). 

2) A more cordial relation was estab- 
lished between the library and the resi- 
dents, as a number visited the library who 
had not been there before and several 
proved most responsive to the suggestion 
that they encourage the children to ex- 
press appreciation by means of the let- 
ter. 

3) The librarian reaped an impression 
of the “favorites” among children of the 
different grades which should prove use- 
ful as a basis in building up the collection. 

4) The children of this particular com- 
munity have little outside a monotonous, 
sordid mode of existence and their lives 
need the enrichment which comes thru 
imaginative suggestion. 
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In An Elementary School Library 


Teaching the use of the library to little 
children has called forth a series of 
“Book Fairies” rhymes from Gretchen 
Westervelt, librarian, Marr training 
school, Teachers college, Detroit, Mich. 
The children respond very quickly to the 
idea. One little girl showed what a re- 
ality fairies are to her by standing in a 
listening attitude near a shelf one day and 
when the librarian approached her to help 
in any way, she said, “I thought if I kept 
real still maybe the fairies would come 
out.” 

The following is from the series of 
rhymes, all of which will appear shortly 
in the new course of study for the De- 
troit school libraries. It was written for 
the lower grades in a large school com- 
posed mostly of colored children. 

Easy Book fairies 

Once upon a time a book fairy was lost. She 
lived in an Easy Book. On the back of every 
Easy Book is a big E. It tells what shelf the 
book lives on. A little girl put an Easy Book 
with the fairy books and the Easy Book fairy 
was lost. She cried and cried until her wings 
were wet and gray. Then Rose saw the book 
and took it to the shelf where the Easy Books 
are. Now the fairy was at home. She did 
not cry. Her wings were blue and yellow. 
All Easy Book fairies have blue and yellow 
wings. 

Just like houses in a row 
On the shelf the books must go. 
All the Easy Books together 
So that never, never, never 
Lost again will fairies be. 

Here they live 

And here they sing, 

Happy fairies 

On the wing. 
Unless the books are straight and tall 
Fairies never sing at all. 

Wouldn’t You? 


I met a worn out book one day 
Upon a library shelf; 

I thought he should be quite ashamed 
Of his torn and dirty self. 


He calmly looked right back at me 
And said, with quiet scorn, 

“Tf children marked and dropped you, too, 
I think you be would be torn.” 


The A. L. A. has issued a list of 50 
educational books of 1923, the list being 
compiled by the Public library, Youngs- 
town, O. 





News from the Field 


East 

Stella Morse, Simmons ’20, has become 
librarian of Northfield seminary, East 
Northfield, Mass. 

Edna C. Woodbury, Simmons ’16, was 
married, June 7, to Kenneth E. Webb, in 
Somerville, Mass. 

Ruth Hutchins, Simmons ’22, has been 
appointed librarian of the Senior high 
school, Everett, Mass. 

Mildred Cook, Simmons ’22, has been 
appointed secretary of the Vermont libra- 
ry commission, Montpelier. 

Alice K. O’Connor, N. Y. P. L., ’11- 
13, has been appointed librarian of the 
Public library, Farmington, Conn. 

Yale university has received $250,000 
to establish a Sterling professorship of 
bibliography. Andrew Keogh, the uni- 
versity librarian, has been appointed to 
the chair. 

Howard N. Schutt, N. Y. P. L., ’21-22, 
has been appointed Educational represen- 
tative of the Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
New York City. 

The report of the Public library, Mil- 
ton, Mass., shows a circulation of 100,525 
v., of which 25 per cent was non-fiction, 
from a stock of 34,668v., with 5423 regis- 
tered borrowers in a population of 11,295. 
Income, $18,090; expenditures, $17,014. 

The thirty-first annual report of the 
Plumb memorial library, Shelton, Conn., 
records: Number of books on_ the 
shelves, 21,008; circulation, 51,899; bor- 
rowers’ cards in force, 2174; receipts for 
the year, $6896; expenditures, $6863. A 
decrease in activities is reported on ac- 
count of decreased funds. A number of 
valuable gifts were received during the 
year, 

A memorial service in honor of Sam 
Walter Foss, one-time librarian of the 
Public library, Somerville, Mass., was 
held, June 1. The occasion was the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone of a new $250,000 
church, the parish house of which is to 
be known as “The House by the Side of 
the Road.” Several thousand persons at- 
tended the ceremony and speeches were 
made by Lieut.-Governor Fuller, the 
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mayor and other prominent citizens of 
Somerville. Members of the Foss family 
also took part in the exercises. 


Central Atlantic 


Frances G. Burdick, N. Y. P. L., 715- 
17, has been appointed librarian of the 
Thomas Jefferson high school, New York 
City. 

Hilda Atterberg, Simmons ’23, has 
been made an assistant in the children’s 
department of the Public library, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

The Frick art reference library, New 
York City, was opened, June 9. This 
library consists of 37,000 photographs 
of paintings and drawings from the 
twelfth century to the present. It is a 
small library of 5000 reference books 
and 7000 sales catalogs and magazines. 
The aim of the library is to bring to- 
gether photographs of the paintings and 
drawings of representative artists of Eu- 
rope and America. In accordance with 
the will of the late Henry C. Frick, the 
library will be open by appointment to 
students and others seriously interested 
in art. : 

A comprehensive exhibition of recent 
additions to the Print collection of the 
New York public library is on display 
at the library’s central building. The 
exhibit shows material covering a period 
of more than four centuries, including 
also present-day prints. An interesting 
feature of the exhibit is a collection of 
portraits of print-makers assembled in 
the library’s print gallery. The library’s 
Bulletin contains most interesting sketch- 
es of the subjects of the portraits and 
their work. While the greater part of 
the exhibit is, of course, made up of the 
products of workers of other countries, 
American names—Pennell, Whistler, 
Oberhardt, Boldini, Menpes, Haskell, 
Blum, Ruzicka, Allen Lewis, Doolittle, 
Revere, Anderson, F. S. King and oth- 
ers, give much ground for American in- 
terest. 

The Osterhout free library, Wilkes- 
Barré, Pa., purchased the property of 
the First Presbyterian Church society 
and retained the church building for 





its library purposes in 1887. A wing 
was added about 16 years ago. 

It is interesting to note that the li- 
brary housing in this city began in a 
church; the first branch transformed 
a saloon into a library and the removal 
of this one will have transformed a 
room recently used as a grocery store 
after a saloon; and the second branch 
was previously a hose house, then a 
drug store and finally a library. From 
Gothic ecclesiastical architecture to 
saloons and drug stores is a descent in 
the architectural line only. It is hoped 
the elevation of the mind as needed 
will be the result of the transformation 
of lower forms of architecture to 
higher ideals. P. 


Central 


Ethel Wigmore, Simmons ’16, has been 
appointed librarian of the Sanitarium, 
Battle Creek, Mich. ' 

Mabel F. Snyder, N. Y. P. L., 717-19 
has been appointed assistant at the De- 
troit public library. 

Genevieve Drake, Simmons 717, was 
married, May 24, to John Wilbur Torry, 
at Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Gertrude Morse, Simmons ’20, has been 
made head of the children’s department 
of the Public library, Evanston, III. 

Sophia J. Lammers, N. Y. P. L., ’11- 
12, has been appointed librarian of the 
Commerce library of Northwestern uni- 
versity, Evanston, II. 

Emma Felsenthal, B. L. S., Ill., 712, 
who has been a member of the faculty of 
the University of Illinois library school 
for eight years, in two periods, has re- 
signed. Miss Felsenthal will spend an 
indefinite time in Europe. 

Harriet M. Skogh, superintendent, 
General library division, State library, 
Springfield, Ill, was one of a class of 
77 lawyers passing the State bar exami- 
nation recently and was admitted to prac- 
tice in the Supreme court of Illinois. 

Violet M. Baker, Western Reserve ’21, 
member of the stafé of the Public library, 
Virginia, Minn., was married, June 17, to 
Raymond D. Nolan, a prominent mining 
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engineer on “The Range.” Their home 
address is 503 First Street, Virginia, 
Minn. 

The Public library, Dayton, Ohio, is 
planning a definite campaign with the 
idea of keeping intact the connection be- 
tween the library and the school children 
which was developed during the past 
year. This connection is being promot- 
ed by letters from the librarian to prin- 
cipals and teachers setting out plans for 
vacation reading, by lists of books, spe- 
cial exhibits, story telling, etc. 

Julia M. Fink has been appointed chief 
assistant librarian of the Public library, 
Aurora, Ill. Miss Fink was formerly 
connected with the Aurora library but 
resigned her position to take a course 
in library work at the University of Wis- 
consin library school, after which she was 
connected with the West high-school 
library, Aurora. For the past three 
years, she has been in charge of the Pub- 
lic library, Faribault, Minn. 

The annual report of the Public libra- 
ry, Akron, Ohio, records: Circulation for 
home use, 307,040, including music, 
clippings, etc.; number of persons using 
the library, 54,812; population served, 
185,764, thru 16 agencies and additional 
class-room libraries ; number of books 
on the shelves, 56,499; regular staff, 14, 
with 14 part-time. Receipts, $46,902; 
expenditures—library service _ salaries, 
$22,148; books, $9188; total for mainte- 
nance, $44,999, 

Lillian Miles, chief assistant librarian 
of the Public library, Aurora, IIl., died, 
May 16. Miss Miles was connected with 
the Aurora library for more than 40 
years, most of the time as chief assistant. 
She saw the library grow from a col- 
lection of 2000 to nearly 50,000 volumes. 
Miss Miles was of gentle and unassuming 
manner. In extending the usefulness of 
the library as a part of the educational 
system of the community her devotion 
was constant. She had the affection, 
respect and loyalty not only of the mem- 
bers of the library staff but of all whom 
she was privileged to serve. 

The report of George I. Strong, libra- 
rian, Adelbert college, Western Reserve 


university, Cleveland, records: Number 
of volumes on the shelves, 113,718, ex- 
clusive of 50,000 bound volumes in the 
six other libraries of the university. The 
library contains about 30,000 pamphlets 
and subscribes to about 600 periodical 
and serial publications. There was an in- 
crease of 17 per cent in the use of the 
library over 1922-23, which was an in- 
crease of 23 per cent over the previous 
year. 

Adelbert College library is practically 
a general library used by ‘the whole uni- 
versity. It has outgrown its building and 
must soon find relief either by building 
anew or by large addition. 

A long list of valuable gifts is included 
in the report. Expenditures for the year, 
$24,600. 

The following are recent additions to 
the staff of the library of the University 
of Iowa, lowa City: 

Jackson E. Towne, B. L. S., Ill. ’22, 
supervisor of departmental libraries : Cora 
Hendree, Western Reserve 714, Mrs 
Bessie G. Loeck and Lois White, I. S. U. 
summer school ’21, order department ; 
Grace Andrews, Ill. ’'24, cataloger; Ada 

Walton, Davenport, and Arthur FE. 
Teeter, assistants in the binding depart- 
ment; Gertrude Bergman, Syracuse ’20, 
assistant in circulation department; Velda 
Ware and Blanche Cecil, assistants in the 
Reserve reading room; Margaret Mc- 
Nabb and Mabel Zika, assistants on the 
staff. 

The appropriation for the University 
of Iowa library for 1923-1924 was in- 
creased from $40,000 to $70,000. 





PAGEANTS 


Springtime. A May Day Pageant. By 
Catherine Snodgrass. Price 50 cents, Simple 
and effective. Easily performed. 

Galahad. A Pageant of the Holy 
Grail. By Linwood Taft, Ph.D. Price 75 
cents. In ten Episodes. Based largely upon 
Mallory’s version of the Grail legend. Full in- 
structions. With Frontispiece. 

The Brotherhood of Man. A Pageant 
of International Peac By Alice C. D. Riley. 
With Frontispiece. Cioth, $1.50. 


Send for Illustrated catalogue of books on Physical 
Education, Folk Dancing, ctc. 


A. S. BARNES & CO.,7 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
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Students who have fines owing or who 
have failed to return books to the uni- 
versity library will have their credits 
withheld until the records are cleared. 


South 

Mary B. Snyder, N. Y. P. L., 712-13, 
has been appointed assistant, Public li- 
brary, Norfolk, Va. 

Virginia Harnsberger, Pratt ’23, has 
been made librarian of the State teach- 
ers’ college, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Thomas P. Ayer, librarian, Federal 
Trade Commission, Washington, D. C., 
has been appointed librarian of the new 
Public library, Richmond, Va. Mr Ayer 
is a graduate of Brown university and of 
University of Illinois library school (’13- 
14) and was for a long time in the refer- 
ence department of the Library of Con- 
gress. 

A recent bond issue election in Hous- 
ton, Texas, carried very handsomely. The 
city is now preparing to erect a library 
building which will cost $500,000. The 
contracts have been let and it is hoped 
the work will be completed by the end of 
1925. The library will be located on a 
block of ground purchased by the city at 
a cost of nearly $100,000, and will face 
a public square which was given to the 
city several years ago. 

Two branches are also under construc- 
tion, being built from the proceeds of the 
sale of the present Carnegie library build- 
ing. The first branch to be completed 
will be called the Carnegie branch to 
memorialize Mr Carnegie’s gift. 


Pacific Coast 

Jeanne F. Johnson has resigned as 
cataloger at the Public library, Riverside, 
Cal., to accept a position as head cataloger 
at the Los Angeles County free library. 

Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Ill. ’20, has been 
awarded a fellowship by the American 
Scandinavian Foundation to study in 
Norway the coming academic year. Mr 
Gjelsness received the Niels Poulson fel- 
lowship and will sail in August for 
Christiania to take up his studies in the 
university there. Mr Gjelsness was a 
student in Illinois library school in 1916- 
17 when he enlisted in the army. He 
became a member of the staff of the A. 
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Kk. F. University library in Beaune, 
France, in 1919, being assigned to the 
library from the army. After being dis- 
charged from the army, he worked with 
the A. L. A. in Coblenz for several 
months. On his return to the United 
States, Mr Gjelsness re-entered the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, from which he re- 
ceived the B. L. S. degree. He has since 
held a responsible position in the Univer- 
sity of Oregon and since 1922 has been 
senior bibliographer at the University of 
California library. 
Canada 

The Public library, Toronto, contribut- 
ed a large library map of Canada to the 
British Empire exhibition and also made 
up the 500 volume book collection which 
represented Canadian literature at the ex- 
hibition. 

The little town of Alliston, Ontario, 
made world famous as the birthplace of 
Dr F. N. Banting, the discoverer of in- 
sulin, had their famous son up in April 
to open a new public library which has 
been erected thru the enterprise of the 
Women’s club. 

E. S. Robinson, B. A. (Tor.), and lat- 
er of the Library Training school, Uni- 
versity of Washington, has been appoint- 
ed librarian of the Public library, Van- 
couver, B. C., in place of R. W. Douglas. 
resigned. Mr Robinson received his 
early library training in the Public li- 
brary, Calgary, Alberta. 

A new branch library, the fifteenth 
Librarian George H. Locke has opened 
in a corresponding number of years in 
Toronto, was opened, May 15, by Hon 
Mr Justice Kelly of the Public Library 
board, who thus celebrated his thirty- 
first year of service on the board. The 
building is of the later Georgian type of 
architecture and the whole upper story is 
devoted to boys and girls. 





Wanted—Applications for position of 
cataloger and teacher of cataloging, Riv- 
erside Library Service school; must be 
college graduate with library school train- 
ing and experience in large library. Ad- 
dress Public library, Riverside, Cal. 





